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To our Patrons. 


rdering Books, or Goods of any kind 
oom = these columns, please stute that you 
saw them advertised in The New-England or 
The National Journal of Education. 


Summer Music Books. 


Enliven Convention this Summer by using,— 


In Camp and Revival Meetings, 


N CUTI’S PRAISE BOOK. Its unpre- 
_ title pretaces one of the best and brightest col- 
lecting of hymns and tunes extant. Price 35 cts. 


In Temperance Meetings, 
MRS. VAN COTT’S BOOK, (which is also a Temper- 


k) or 
BULLS TeMPERANCE GLEE BOOK. Price 


gocents. Wide-awake Temperance songs. 


In Sunday-School Conventions, 
SHINING RIVER. By H. S. & W. O. Parkins, 
Price 35 cents. 
EWS. By R. M. McInTosu. Price 35 cents. 
at which cemaot be excelled for beauty. 


In School Teachers’ Conventions, 
SCHOOL SONG CHOIR. (For Girls’ Normal Schools.) 

By C. Eversst. 60 cts.; or $6 per doz. 

AR SCHOOL BOOK. (For upper Gram- 

dh W. S. Ti-pEN. 60 cts.; $6 per dozen. 

Two well-constructed books, by teachers who under- 

stand their business. 

Either Book mailed, post-free, fer retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & 
451 Washington St., BOSTON. 
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T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY'S 


Agency for Schools and Teachers, 
30 Union Sq. (4th Ave. side), New York. 

SUPPLIES Tutors, Governesses, Professors (American 
and Foreign), Principals and Assistants, Goop Taacuers for 
any department, with positions. Send stamp for application 
form. SUPPLIES Schools and Families with competent 
Instructors without cha: ge. 

THE SCHOOL GAZETTE, one of the best and 
cheapest journals published, interesting to teacher, to pupil, 
to parent. Send stamp for specimen cepy. 

The U.8. School and College Directory, a guide 
for those having children to educate,—gives information of 
best Schools. Sent free for this purpose on receipt of three 
3¢ stamps. To all others, 50 cts. 

T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY, 
Dealer in School Material, Books, Maps, Charts, Giobes, 
Kindergarten Material, &c., &c., 
30 Union Sq. (4th Ave. side), New York. 


RIDPATH’S 
U. S. HISTORIES. 


Endorsed as THE BEST by Educators everywhere. 


100,000 COPIES IN USE. 
Teachers and School Officers are cordially 
invited to send for Specimen pages, including 
samples of the Maps, Charts, Diagrams, eto. 
JONES BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 
CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA, CINCINNATI. 


NEW-ENGLAND 
MUSICAL 
BUREAU. 


Furnishes and fills situations. 
Address E. 
ton. 


120 Music Hall, 


The 


Cyclopedia of Education: 


A Dictio of Information 
for the use of 
Teachers, School Officers, Parents, and Others. 
Edited by 
Henry Kiddle and Alexander J. Schem, 


One large 8vo volume of 480 pages. 

Price, bound in cloth $5.00; in library leather $6.00; 
in half turkey morocco $7.00; in half russia $8.90; in 
full morocco antique, gilt edges, $10.00; in full russia, 
gilt edges, $10.00. 


Specimen pages with the Analytical Index mailed 
gratis on application. 
The ia of Education has e -where elicited 


the highest praise both for the value of its contents and 
excellence of its mechanical execution, 
This work is sold only through the appointed Sub- 
scription Agents; in the absence of such, orders will be 
promptly filled by the publisher 


E, Steiger, 22424 Frankfort st., New York, 
a@ The introduction of the Cyclopedia affo 
unusually easy and remunerative employment to Agents, 
the appointments have mostly been made. A number 
of counties in New England and other sections of the 
country are, however, as yet unassignud, and early 
cations for such territory will receive prompt attention. 


ESSEX CLASSICAL INSTITUTE, 
ESSEX, Chittenden County, VT. 


a A STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS SCHOOL 
For Ladies and Gentlemen. 


WM. A. DEERING, Principal. 
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Preparation for the American 
and English Universities, 
By E. R. HUMPHREYS, M.A., LL. O. 


Dr. HumPurevs will remain in Boston during the Summer 
Vacation to read with pupils for the Fall E xamummizome 


gentlemen names are subyoomed, 
and Fellows of Colleges at Oxford and C 
Rerexences.—Rev. Geo. Z. Gray, D.D.. Dean of 
School ; Professor Dunbar, Dean of Faculty. Prete 
sor Gurney, ex-Dean of ; Prof Pret. 
F. Bowen; Professor Lane; (Nerverd 

Dr. and Mrs. Humphreys could arrange to receive fee or 
three young ladies, as resident pupils, at liberal 
Sor solid advantages Dr. H. continues © 
at a distance, in Greek and Latem Companion, 
and criticism by correspondence. 

“ As a Greek and Latin scholar, and especially a» an soem 
rate and fluent writer of those languages. he cortaimiy hae ee 
superior in this country.” Pref 

293 Columbus Ave., Bostem, April ox, 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS 


DRAWING MATERIALS. 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Se 


Priced and i Catalogues sent of applica 
Address JAMES W. OUEREN 
122 22 (1) Chesteut St, 


A Teacher Wants Pupii«. 

An experienced Teacher. native German, «ill give 
struction in German, F rench, Latin, Drawing, Mathematies, 
and Mining. Heiss graduate of the of Boon, 
and has references from the (rown-Prince of Preema. and 
others. Address, AUGUST ERIZ, No. 22 Melrose 
Boston, Mass. | 
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' -EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS OF 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG ZX CO. 
743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 


“The best books cost no more 


than inferior ones, 


PRICES REDUCED. 


And poor books are dear 


at any price.” 


In conformity with the demand of the times, our Price-List has lately been wholly revised, and a very considerable reduction made in the Whole 


sale, Introduction, and Exchange rates 


of all our School Publications. 


It must be noted that the same thorough and substantial workmanship, in the manufacture of our books, which has always characterized them, will 


still constantly be maintained. 


SPECIAL PRICE-LISTS FURNISHED UPON APPLICATION. 


Attention is invited to our leading Series of Common School Books, and Teachers and School Committees are earnestly requested to examine them, 
when contemplating any change of books in their Schools. 


|. Guyot’s stax. Geographies. Sheldon’s New Readers. 


These books have been thoroughly revised, furnished The lower books are models for teaching the first 
with new Maps and Illustrations throughout, and are steps in Reading. The higher ones are fresh, original, 
wide-reaching, and complete in their selections, and the 
arrangement and methods throughout show the great 
practical ‘caching talent of the compiler. They are 
being widely introduced, and are 


THE BEST BOOKS IN USE. 


the best theoretical and practical manuals of Geography 
now issued. They have been fitted and shaped EXPER- 
IMENTALLY /0 the exact wants of every-day school-room 


work. They are so widely used as to be 


THE NATIONAL STANDARD. 


3. Felter’s New Arithmetics. 
This is either a two or three-book Series. The author 
was the first to put into practice the combination of 
mental and written work, and carry it —_— from 
the Primary to the Complete book. Thess . 
further improved and illustrated, ag 
ceived with favor, and 
SHOULD BE 


now 
Vwhere re- 


SCHOOL. 


To our High-School List comprising Cooley’s Physics 


and Tenney’s Zoologies, Porter’s 
works, has added Perry's Introduction to Political 


Economy, designed for High-School classes. 


ay’s, and Hopkins’ valuable 


Guyot’s Wall Maps itt continue t be the Standard. 


They are now offered at such prices as to be available to all. 


Guyot’s Classical Wall Maps have now nearly 


superseded the use of 


the foreign ones (their only competitors), and should be in every first-class Scheo!. 


For Information, Prices, Terms, &c., call upon or address the Publishers. 


Or for England, GILMAN H. TUCKER, 23 HAWLEY ST, BOSTON, 
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New 


zx. 

PROF. OLNEY’S ARITHMETICS, 
The whole subject for Common Schools 
in two books. The fullest and cheapest 
Series published. 


The Pictorial Primary Arithmetic. 


Analytical Balances and Weights; Im 
5-inch sparks. Received First Prize at Phi 
and rare and pure Chemicals.” 

Large cloth- bound Catalogues, $1. 5o¢ each. MW. B.—Z have no partner in business. 


AGENT 


E. B. BENJAMIN, 
10 Barclay St., 


Importer and Manufacturer of 


SCHOOL AND LABORATORY APPARATUS ; 


Non-Blistering Platinum, 


roved Holtz Electric Machines, $2 
elphia for ‘‘Apparatus of excellent design and 


—— 


New York, 


FOR 


each, giving 


finish, 


This is the freshest and most charming book of its kind 
published. It will at once awaken the s interest. 
for Introduction, 20 cents. 


Olney's Elements of Arithmetic. 


Very Full, Complete, and Original, 


Tt contains 396 and is much fuller than any book 
published on Bisiness Arithmetic. with a great variety of 
problems, and has a copious list of drill aud test exercises in 
Fractions, Denominate Numbers, and Mensuration _It has 
more practical cases of Discount than any others. It is alto- 
gether the most complete and t book of its class 
printed. Introductory price only 53 cents. 


Colton’s New 


by pictures, w ich out t ng puints and anima 
life in each section. The Maps have all been re- 
ace the scholar must find is now in 
ve three full sets of Maps—Study, 
the best 


engraved and every 
black face type. They 
Rai road, and Reference—all distinct. It is 
and cheapest ee market. 


‘The New Introductory 


For first introduction, 


The Common School Geography. 


For introduction, 1886 
The Com. School (without Ref. Maps). 
For introduction, 
Specimen Pages sent on application. 


Shaw's New Series on English Literature. I as, W. Queen & Co, 


Patterson's Spellers. 


Jesse §.Cheyneys C0. 


BOTANICAL and FIELD MICROSCOPES, 


Naturalists’ 


Supplies, 
Telescopes, 


Microscopic 


Slides. 


SUCCESSORS IN 


Philosopaical Instruments 
To 


Everv Variety 


OF 


Philosophical 
/nstruments 


Made, 
/mported, 
ana Repaired. 


27 Great Jones St., 


New York. 
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Lossing’s New Outline History of U. S. 
Hooker's New Physiology. 
Haven's and Wayland’s Intellectual and 
Moral Philosophies. 
Keetel’s French Course. 
Olney’s Algebra and Higher Mathematics, 


Send for our Introductory Catalogue. 
SHELDON & COMPANY, 
8 Murray St., NEW YORK. 


W H. FAUNCE, 
(Care of Lee & Shepard), BOSTON. 130 


Boys and CIRLs 2 


ARE MAKING MONEY RAPIDLY 
printing Cards, Labels, marking clahing, 
ec.: FAMILY PRINTER and complete 

by mail, for $1, prints line; $3, 
3 lines ; lines. 


Boston, 


School and Church Furniture, 
“THE FEARLESS.” 


Every Desk and Seat Firmly Braced 
and put together with Bolts. 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES of ALL KINDS. 


Samples of the best improved Lamb-skin Eraser 
sent to any address, post-paid, for 15 cts. 

A CHURCH PEW without Cushions, more com- 
fortable than four-fifths of those with Cushions. 
Also, the best Upholstered Pews. 

Ends sold 

Address, 


Michigan School Furniture Co. 
16 HAWLEY STREET, 


118 tf BOSTON, MASS, 


Do’ Your Own Printing 
NO EXPENSE.cxcept for ink and paper, after 

procuring GOLDING 8 OFFICIAL PRESS and 
outfit for printing Cards, Tags, Labels. Circu- 


lars.cte. Erery Business Man should have one. 


Outfits from Siup 


A Catal 
GOLDING CO. Manuf Fort Mill Ba, Bowen. 


NEW FEATURE IN 
School Decoration! 


Full particulars on application by mail. 
PULPITS, READING DESKS, &c., 
IN STOCK. 
Illustrated 
Catalogue 


88 tf (2) 


ELECTRICITY IS LIFE—IT IS HEALTH. 
Paoli’s Electro -Voltaic Chain Belt. 
Gives a continuous current 
of electricitywithuut shocks 
~~ permeates and vitalizes 
the enure system, increases 


TVINNGL 


Oc 
toe 
J. & R. LAMB, 

59 Carmine Street, N. Y. 


aids diges- 
tion, regu/ates the secre- 
hhons, tones up the nervous 
centres, and cures chronic 
and nervous diseases w 
all other remedies have failed. It is endorsed by the most 
od Address Send for Pam- 
w A 
OF FRAUD This is the only Electro- oltaic C Bet 
patented, and name registered as a trade-mark, in the 


FER DAY at home. 
free, & Co, P 


$5» $20 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


‘|'Chemicals and Chemical Apparatus, 


Suitable for Analytical, Technical, and Experimenta] Vase. 


S™ Descriptive Priced Catalogues furnished on application. 


ARCH STRERT. 
PHILADELPHTI 


125 cow h 


GOOD TIMES, 


ret number of this new publication was issued August 1. 
W. Pubsioher, 16 Haw! ley Boston, Mass. 


GOOD TIMES, 


Philosophical Apparatus. 


E. RITCHIE & SONS, BOSTON, MASS., 


MANUFACTURERS 
Philosophical Instruments, 


Include in their list all Apparatus for the practical illustra- 
tion of the PHYSICAL SCIENCES. 
, Their arr a contains testimonials from the most dis- 
professors from all parts of the country. : 


PRICES GREATLY REDUCED. 


E. S. Rrrcnis & Sons have been appointed Bene” by 
. Browning, London; Rudolph Keenig and 
a makers of Optical, Acoustic, and Electrica ‘A =e 
and Carl Zeiss, Jena, maker of Microscopes; and receive 
orders from Schools and Coll to import goods Free of 
Duty and at Manufacturer’ Prices. 


Ritchie’s Catalogue of Philosophical A us, illustrated, 
price 15 cents, sent on application. ( writing please 
mention this journal.) 118 


NEW WILLCOX & GIBBS 


AUTOMATIC 


and in th he word 
prod ucing Antomatic 
M. Tension and 
Stitch 
Indicator. 


. Trade Mark in base of every machine, 


SILENT SEWING MACHINE. 
Send Postal Card for Illustrated Price List, &c. 


Willcox & Gibbs S. M. Co., 
Wor. Bond 8t.) 658 Broadway, New York, 


Boston: Corner Berkeley and Tremont Sts. 


A. G. WHITCOMB, 


EZ 


JAPANES Hair Blackboard Eraser, guar- 


anted the best and cheapest Eraser in 
market. Warranted to give satisfaction. Sample sent 
aj paid for 20 cents. Send for Price List. JOHN D. 
EMACK, Manftr., 114 William St., Mew York. 107 tf 


SCHOOL. 
Fine toned, low priced, fully warranted, Catalogues 
full particulars, prices, etc., sent free. 
BLYMYER MANUFACTURING CO., 
664 to 694 West Eighth St.,« incinnati, o 


OR absolutely and edil 

4 use of De Ross’ 
tic Remedies. TRIAL pacnagn SENT 
FREE. Address, ROSS BROTHERS, 
No.512 Main Street, RicuMonp, LND. 


gy ADJUSTABLE CHAIR, 

Ze With Thirty es of Position 
Paris, Invaiid Chair, Child's 
Crib, Bed or Lounge, Com- 


ders by mail smptly at- 
tended to. shi 


READING POSITION. 
THE WILSON ADJUS. MPG. 60., 661 B'dway, N.Y 


BUCKEVE FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 

Bells of Copper and Tin, mounted 

the best Rotary Hangings, for Churches, 

Factories, Court-houses, Fire 

‘ower Clocks. etc. Fully Warranted, 
ee Catalogue sent Free. 

& 102 E. 2d St., Cincinnati. 


+6 Bawiecy street, Morton, 
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THE BROOK IN THE HOLLOW. 
BY REBECCA D. RICKOFF, 


The brook in the hollow hath waked from its sleep, 
And under the rushes doth creep and creep. 

Then over the pebbles, so smooth and brown, 
Goes merrily dancing, dancing down; 

Till, shouting with laughter, it leaps o’er the rock, 
Awaking the echoes its mirth to mock, 

While over its borders, now rugged and steep, 
The dainty anemones peep and peep, 

Now out of the shadow and into the sun, 

All bubbling with pleasure the glad waves run, 
Now, broader and deeper, it moves with ease, 

And murmurs of peace to the scented breeze. 

The sweet birds drink of its waters bright ; 

The little stars sleep on its breast at night. 

Now quiet, as grieving the hills to forsake, 

It glides under lily pads into the lake. 


SO 1S THE STORY TOLD. 


A fair head meekly bowed, 
A shy glance coming after, 
Voices not over loud, 
And a low, sweet laughter ; 
So is the story told 
Up in the c ttage old, 
= Under the smoky rafter. 


A fair maid flushing red 
With an unknown feeling, 
Bout shamed to bow her head, 
For al] her lover’s kneeling ; 
So is the story told 
Down mid the white and gold, 
Under the painted ceiling. 
—J. R. S., in Blackwood’s Magazine, 


Public Opinion. 

THE Lasor Rrors.—What of the future? There are 
two duties very clear. The first is a vigorous prosecu- 
tion and punishment of the ringleaders. The public 
may well agree to a general amnesty, so far as the 
masses even of the mobs are concerned. A whole 
community cannot be punished by legal process, but 
the instigators and incitors ought to feel the full pun- 
ishment of the law. . A considerable number 
of those who have obstructed the highways of the coun- 
try for the last fortnight, ought to be provided with work 
by the State for the next five or ten years, He who re- 
leases an arrested rioter, as one magistrate has done, 
on payment of a fine of ten dollars, is an accessory after 
the fact. The other duty is that of providing for the 
sufferers in the great centres. The suffering was bad 
enough before. When a child faints in school for want 
of food, and another steals the crust from a rat-trap to 
Stay hunger, and a third is sent with the baby-brother 
out into the park to forget that she has had no break- 
fast; when a skilled machinist turns peddiler, and barely 
picks up $1.50 a week to feed his wife and three or 
four children ; when hundreds whose dollar-and-a-half 
a day haye left them no surplus for savings, are thrown 


out of all employment, — there can be no question of 
the reality and the extent of the distress, and this has 
greatly aggravated the craze of the past two weeks. In 
such times the innocent suffer with the guilty. How- 


ever the responsibility for this crime against law and 
order may be distributed, it does not belong to the 
women and the children, and they will be the greatest 
sufferers. In every town, especially in every railroad 
town, an organization should be formed for the succor 
of the suffering. Punish the guilty ; help the innocent. 
Christian Union. 


THE TEACHER,—It is true that if our public schools are 
to become what they ought to be, the teachers who are to 


éo| instruct them are to be filled with all known science, and 


inspired with ambition to search for all truth now beyond 
the sight. They should at the same time understand 
all the best methods of imparting knowledge and of se- 
curing obedience, and be themselves flames of enthusi- 
astic fire to melt and enlighten all who approach them. 
These men and women are to awaken the slumbering 
energies of the nation, and make noble characters. 


How can they do it, unless they themselves are in the 
fullest degree alive,and burning with love? The sun 
warms the earth and fills it with life, and attracts and 
controls its every motion, because it is a million times 
larger and warmer. So teachers can only do their 
whole work when they are many times greater and 
nobler in learning than their pupils. When these de- 
mands are made of us, we must own that they are not 
unreasonable.—/rin. of Southern 111. Normal Univ. 


Who 1s TO BLAME?—Was there ever a school build- 
ing of many rooms, having halls in charge of primary 
teachers, where there was not trouble? Pupils of 
the higher grades must go through the same passage- 
ways with the younger ones, — perhaps a thousand pu- 
pils are in daily attendance in all departments, There 
must be system in the incoming and outgoing, and 
somebody must know that the system or plan is carried 
out, A successful principal or superintendent knows 
that his duty is occasionally in these halls and passage- 
ways, seeing personally to the conduct of the older 
pupils, We have heard of “men in authority” who re- 
quire their lady assistants to stand guard in cold pas- 
sage-ways, no matter how inclement the weather, while 
they are comfortably seated at their own desks. Men 
there are too who expect their lady assistants to govern 
in the class-room, but who consider it in some way a 
reflection on their own powers should they notice a fault 
or make a correction when: the head of the establish- 
ment is in command. And, strange as it may seem, 
these same principals are often in a state of wonder 
that their assistants have any trouble, or ever should 
break in on their ease and quiet by appeals for help.— 
Chicago Educational Weekly. 


EXAMINATION OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS.—With re- 
gard to the examination of elementary schools, I quite 
agree with Mr. Heller that it is the bane of the country. 
It has often struck me why the most practical nation in 
the world,—as the English undoubtedly are,—have the 
most unpractical way of training the young. In no 
country in the world is payment made only by practical 
results on examination: I do not know another coun- 
try. In my native country, Germany, where examina- 
tions are plentiful, but always confined to the elder 
boys and girls, it has never entered the heads of any 
government, I am sure, to lower the schoolmaster to 
such a condition as to make him a simple tool to pro- 
duce in the workshop or school that amount of work 


which can be measured by a certain standard laid down 


by men, most of whom understand nothing whatever 
about education. I thinkif any reform is to be effected 
in the system, it must begin at the beginning, with the 
youngest ; and another mode ought to be adopted of re- 
warding the elementary schoolmaster for his skill and 
patience, instead of this miserable way of paying him 
by the result of examinations. As a suggestion, I may 
say it is the easiest thing in the world to be done as in 
Germany. There the elementary schools are under 
one national department, as in this country, but they 
are generally conducted by the communities ; and the 
communities appoint examiners, and they examine the 
schools, and if the schools are generally well conducted 
the masters are paid by the town, by the community, 
or they may have government support ; but to minutely 
examine or criticise every child, and then pay the 
schoolmaster for every child, is out of the question en- 
tirely. The children are examined, and all schools are 
examined ; there is.a stimulus, but payment is not made 
dependent upon the results of the examinations. —J/r. 
Mast, in London Four. of Ed. 


Lessons on Drawing.—No. V. 


BY W. S. GOODNOUGH, . 
Superintendent of Drawing, Columbus, O. 

The work in Design (commenced in THE JouRNAL, 
June 28) should become a regular part of the work. 
Whenever a few new figures have been drawn by the 
class, let them take one or two_Jessons in making varia- 
tions of them. This will develop the inventive facul- 
ties, and is the most interesting of exercises to children. 
If the teacher has a broad knowledge of the laws of 
decorative design, she can so direct the work, even of 
the six-year-old child, that, continuing the work he com- 
mences here, under equally favorable circumstances, he 
will be more competent, at sixteen years of age, to fur- 
nish a home in good taste, than are the majority of peo- 
ple at fifty. 

The teacher, at this stage, will have to deal only with 
the laws of symmetry, breadth, and repose. Symme- 
try,—the use of the same feature in all corresponding 
places, or the balancing of parts ;*~— that is, if a star be 
placed in one corner of a square, other stars should be 
placed in the remaining sides, or if a square be drawn 
within another, they should be concentric. 

Breadth requires the use of some lines or parts more 
prominent than others, by reason of their length, size, or 
position. A design full of detail, none of which is empha- 
sized or made more prominent than the rest, lacks 
breadth. The principal thing the teacher will have to 
criticise, will be the crowding of too many lines into the 
design. 

Repose.—When the eye is not content to remain 
where it falls, but seems impelled to wander all over the 
design or off it, seeking some resting-place, the design 
is said to lack repose. If a design consist entirely of 
concentric circles, the tendency of the eye will be to 
follow the endless circumferences round and round ; if 
simply of parallel horizontal lines, the observer will find. 
himself counting the “steps” ; if it be composed merely 
of unbroken vertical lines, he will follow them througb- 
out their length. If in either case these be broken or 
intercepted by crossing lines, or small ornamental fea- 
tures, they will be more pleasing. 

The teacher can put these points in such fori. that 
the child can readily understand them, and she should 


make it a point to criticize carefully their designs, sug. 
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gesting to the class, individually or collectively, how 
their work can be improved. These criticisms and sug- 
gestions should be mainly to individuals, as each pupil 
is supposed to have a different figure. Occasionally a 
few of the best designs might be put on the board, and 
the teacher point out the excellences and defects, and 
suggest how different ones could be improved by omit- 
ting or adding some detail, At first a great many of 
the designs will be as much the teacher’s work as the 
pupil’s; but this will be only fora time. The invent- 
ive faculties will, of course, vary greatly in the same 
school ; but it will be found that all can do something, 
and they should commence thus early, for the older 
they grow, the harder it will become. 

By this time, the pupils will have acquired consider- 
able facility with the pencil, and the teacher can give 
her time more to individuals. The best work can never 
be produced until the teacher can go to each pupil, 
point out his errors, and show him how to correct them. 
The teacher has time to do this when the pupils are 
working at design. In another kind of exercise, called 
‘ Drawing from Copy,’ or from the ‘ Flat,’ she can perhaps 
do it still better, and lead to a better perception of 
form. 

In this grade the copy is placed on the board, and so 

the exercise is called ‘Copy from the Blackboard.’ The 
copy should be large, carefully drawn, and so placed 
that the whole class can get a view of it that shall not 
be too oblique. If the board extend the whole length 
of the room, in the front of the pupils, it will be well to 
draw two figures, so that a third of the board shall be 
at either end, and a third in the middle. In this way, 
all will be quite nearly in front of one of the figures. It 
must be remembered that if a pupil sit five or six feet 
to the right or left of a point in front of a figure, he will 
get a distorted view, and a perfect square would appear 
to him a vertical rectangle, or oblong. If he knew it to 
be a square, he possibly would draw one ; otherwise, he 
would probably draw an oblong. 

Having taught the meaning of /risect, 
the teacher might place the adjoining 
figure (A) on the board, the dotted lines 
being to aid in the construction. She 
should do this before the lesson is to 
commence. Before the pupils draw, she 
should talk with them about the figure, analyzing it 
quite carefully. The analysis might be something as 
follows : 

“Who knows the name of this figure? Azs.: “It is 
a cross.”” What is the figure out of which it is formed ?” 
Ans.: “It is a square.” “ How are the sides of the 
square divided?” Ans. : “They are trisected.” “Who 
can suggest what the next step was?” Ans. : “ Straight 
lines were drawn joining the opposite points of divis- 
ion.” ‘What isthe next thing todo?” Ans. : “ Erase 
the small center square and the corners of the large 
square ; then brighten.” 

The class will now thoroughly comprehend the con- 
struction of the figure, and will draw it readily. The 
teacher should spend the rest of the time passing among 
the pupils, to direct them. When through, she might 
draw out the point by questioning, that the four arms 
of this cross are alike ; then tell them that such a cross 
is called a Greek cross ; also that the Greek churches 
were built on this plan. 

At a future lesson, the pupils 
will reproduce the Greek cross 
from memory, and attempt to make 
some additions or variations of 
their own, the teacher first giving 

‘them a few suggestions like those 
in Fig. B; then requesting each 
pupil to do something for himself. 
Teachers must not expect, in the 
first few lessons, that all will get 

something fine. If there are half- 
a-dozen good designs in a school of forty, it should be 
great encouragement, 


Fig. A. 


Fig. 


Lawrence Academy, Groton, Mass. 


This institution, originally called ‘Groton Academy,” 
is one of the oldest institutions of its kind in New 
England, having been incorporated by an act of legis- 
lature, Sept. 25, 1793. Unlike some institutions of 
more recent origin, whose existence is due largély to 
the munificence of wealthy men, the academy at Gro- 
ton was projected for the sole purpose of meeting a 
deeply-felt and imperative wan/, of supplying the de- 
mands for an education of a kind higher than that hith- 
erto secured through the medium of the district schools. 
As a natural consequence, the academy begun to 
achieve a speedy and signal success. It took at once 
an honorable position among the educational institu- 
tions of New England, enjoyed a liberal patronage, 
and exerted a marked and ever-widening influence upon 
the intellectual and moral well-being of the young. 

Among the names of its original trustees are the 
names of Prescott and Chaplin, of Winthrop and 
Stearns, of]Bigelow, Dana, Lawrence, and others,—men 
of high reputation, and filling prominent places in the 
pulpit, the senate, at the bar, and in other spheres of 
public usefulness. Though not wanting in friends, 
who from time to time made generous bequests to the 
academy, its two principal benefactors were Messrs. 


William and Amos Lawrence, both natives of Groton, 
and whose united bequests amounted to the sum of 
$75,000. It wasin honor of these benefactors that the 
legislature in 1846, and at the unanimous request of 
the trustees, conferred upon the institution the name of 
Lawrence Academy. 
From statistics recently given by Rev. C. Hammond, 
a former principal of Lawrence Academy, and now 
principal of the Academy at Monson, we learn that 
“ nearly two hundred of the alumni have received de- 
grees at the different colleges of the land. Of these 
several have been presidents and professors of colleges, 
ten have filled important judicial stations, two have 
been United States senators, six have been representa- 
tives in Congress, one was minister at the court of St. 
James, two secretaries of the treasury, and many have 
been members of the learned professions and filled im- 
portant trusts in honorable callings and pursuits.” 
The present school building (shown in the accom- 
panying engraving), erected to replace the original 
structure which was destroyed by fire in 1868, was com- 
pleted in 1871 at an expense of $23,000, and is one of 
the most substantial and attractive edifices of its kind 
in the State. It is built of brick with granite trim- 
mings, is three stories in height, and measures fifty by 
seventy-five feet at its base. It has two towers of equal 
height in front, of pleasing proportions, the one on the 
left containing a finely-toned bell. Its entrances, pro- 
tected by a tasteful porch, are approached by a flight 
of broad, stone steps, and open into two spacious halls 
which extend through the building. Across the entrances, 
one on the left and the other on the right, are the two 
dressing-rooms, provided for the use of the masters and 
misses respectively. In the rear of the former, and 
opening from the left hall, are the laboratory and _phil- 
osophical room, containing excellent apparatus for ex- 
periments in physics, chemistry, astronomy, surveying, 
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microscopy, etc. These rooms are separated by opaque 
windows, which can be easily raised, thus uniting the 
two rooms together, and effecting an arrangement most 
convenient for the purposes of lectures and experiments. 
On the south side of the building, opening from the 
right hall, and immediately beyond the young ladies’ 
dressing-room, is the principal’s room. Next to this is 
the library containing 2,550 volumes, and also cabinets 
of minerals, shells, and medals. On the same floor, 
separated from the halls by three doors and interven- 
ing spaces, are the closets. 

Upon the second floor, reached by two flights of 
broad stairs, one from each of the main halls below, 
are the two principal school-rooms. Each of these 
rooms is sixteen feet high, thirty-eight feet long, and 
thirty-five feet wide, and contains fifty seats, giving 434 
cubic feet of air to each pupil. Each room is provided 
with 357 square feet of blackboards. These rooms also 
are separated by partitions of opaque glass, which can 
be easily raised, thus forming one hall of spacious di- 
mensions, and of special convenience upon anniversary 
and other public occasions. 

On the third floor are five rooms of various sizes, for 
class-rooms, music-rooms, etc. The whole building, in 
its interior, is tastefully finished in hard wood, has a 


thorough system of ventilation, and is heated by fur- 
naces in the cellar. 

Directly in the rear of this building, and 
facing High street, is “ Bigelow Hall,” 
erected for a dormitory. It is constructed 
of brick, having a front of three, and a 
rear, including French roof, of four stories. 
It contains, beside the kitchen and dining- 
room, twelve suites of furnished rooms for 
students. Eight of these consist of a large, 
well-lighted and ventilated study-room, ten 
feet high, two bed-rooms adjoining, and 
two closets ; the other four have only one 
bed-room, each suite being intended for 
the occupation of one student only. 

The site of Lawrence Academy is thought 
to be unsurpassed by that of any academy in the State. 
Enclosed within beautiful grounds, adorned with noble 
elms, fronting the principal street of a village noted 
for its many attractions, it commands from its elevated 


'position a view of wide extent, embracing the Wachu- 


sett, the Watatuck, and Monadnock mountains, together 
with a landscape less remote but of singular beauty, 
making in all a scene on which the eye dwells with 
never-wearying delight. 

While it is the aim of the school to afford such in- 
struction as shall thoroughly qualify its students for en- 
trance into our best colleges, and for usefulness in the 
various departments of business life, it seeks also, 
without sectarian bias, their highest moral culture, and 
to set before them that standard of holy living and ex- 
ample enjoined upon them in the Word of God. 

Eliel S. Ball, A.M., a graduate of Dartmouth College 
of the class of 1874, and for the past three years assist- 
ant teacher in the academy, has, by the unanimous vote 
of the trustees, been advanced to the position of princi- 
pal. For this responsible position Mr. Ball has shown 
himself, in a marked degree, well qualified. A man of 
high scholarship, ranking among the first in his class, 
of intense energy and application, a thorough enthusi- 
ast in the profession upon which he has entered, and 
winning, by his genial manner and kindness, the affec- 
tions of his pupils, it is anticipated that under his ad- 
ministration, and the co-operation of able and experi- 
enced assistants, the institution will enter upon a new 
era of prosperity and merit the highest confidence of 
the public. 


_— This is philosophy: to make remote things tan- 
gible, common things extensively useful, useful things 
extensively common, and to leave the least necessary 
for the last.— W. S. Landor. 


— There is nothing so good to make 


; a horse fat as 
the eye of his master — Diogenes. 
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The Spelling Reform. 


Firm friends and earnest advocates of the spelling 
reform are principally found in two classes of persons, 
— practical teachers and philologists. The educated 
classes as a whole, as well as the general public, either 
feel indifferent to it or treat it with ridicule. They 


— 
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WO MORE SEA. ideas. There is power in numbers,—this is almost an 


axiom. Great as may be the influence of the “little 
leaven” of a single earnest mind, greater, in direct 
ratio, is that of many. The Institute, then, is based on 
established principles. In bringing teachers together, 
and concentrating their attention upon the practical 
subjects discussed, it uses a wise means to rouse the 


There shall be no more sea; no wild winds bringing 
Their stormy tidings to the rocky strand, 
With its scant grasses, and pale sea-flowers springing 
From out the barren san 
No angry wave, from cliff and cavern hoary, 
To hearts that tremble at its mournful lore ; 
Bearing on shattered sail and spar the story 
Of one who comes no more ; 


The loved and lost, whose steps no more may wander 
Where wild gorse sheds its blooms of living gold, 
Nor slake his thirst where mountain rills meander 
Along the heathy wold. 
Never again through flowery dingles wending, 
In the hushed stillness of the sacred morn, 
By shady woodpaths, where tall poppies, bending, 
Redden the ripening corn, 
’Neath whispering leaves his rosy children gather 
In the grey hamlet’s simple place of graves, 
Round the low tomb where sleeps his white-haired father, 
Far from the noise of waves. 
There shall be no more sea! No surges sweeping 
O’er love and youth, and childhood’s sunny hair: 
Naught of decay and change, nor voice of weeping 
Ruffle the fragrant air. 
Of that fair land within whose pearly portal 
The golden light falls soft on fount and tree ; 
Vexed by no tempest, stretch those shores immortal, 
Where there is no more sea. 
—J. I. L, in Argosy, 


Thoughts on Institutes. 


The American Institute of Instruction has held its 
annual session, Montpelier has welcomed the rallying 
teachers, and sent them forth again to their summer 
rest. Now rises the question, What is the abiding 
value of the assembly? The question touches more 
than this one case, for we deal with an organic struc- 
ture. This great Institute is the broad and leafy top of 
a tree, whose tiny rootlets penetrate wherever our com- 
mon schools exist. What is true of it, is true in a degree 
of all. 

Teachers view the subject in one of three ways. 
The first class attend the meetings with the wish and 
expectation of getting hints for the improvement of 
their own schools ; the second come because they like 
a change from the ordinary routine of school-work, be- 
cause they and their friends find in the Institute a con- 
venient place of rendezvous, or because they can, in 
this way, take some pleasant excursion at half-rates ; 
the third class come, if at all, because they must, and) 
are unspeakably bored. 

Some months since an Institute was held at the cap- 
ital of one of our New England States. As the crowd 
poured out, after the morning session of the second 
day, two ladies, teachers, were brought side by side. 
After pleasant salutations, the following dialogue en- 
sued : 

“Shall you be here this afternoon ?” 

“No, I think not.” 

“ To-morrow morning, then, I may see you,” 

“Not here,” with a laugh ; “I’ve come once to do 
my duty by the Institute, and you won’t catch me com- 
ing again,” 

“Why! haven’t you been interested this morning ?” 

The morning in question had been spent in an able 
discussion, fro and con, of the spelling-reform. 

“ Oh, yes ; I liked it well enough, — what I heard of 

I didn’t pay much attention.” 

“What made you come, then.” 

“Well, you know we could not dismiss unless we 
were coming, so I felt obliged to come once; but I 
can’t waste my time on Institutes.” 


Here the two parted. The elder walked away with 
somewhat burdened thought, Was that the way in 
which many teachers looked at the Institute? On con- 
sideration, this seemed not at all unlikely. She who 
had just spoken was a bright, pleasant girl, a recent 
high-school graduate, a primary teacher in good repute, 
certainly in no way below mediocrity. If she takes 
this view, so, doubtless, do many others. Is it the true 
view? Are Institutes a failure? To answer, we need 
‘o note their aim, and how far they attain it. 

This aim I take to be chiefly that quickening of the 
mental faculties resultant from a free interchange of 


it, 


ground for such criticism ? 


organizations? Few of us, however remote from towns, 


than that of the Assembly, would bring the issue 
squarely into view: 


out of such difficulties ? 
Institutes of Instruction, 
the books are, and the papers, Institutes are not. 


fault is it that you do not improve? JZy own only. 


our duty seems to be to lend the Institute without our 
reach, by our attendance, by our attention, and by our 
fees of membership, all the support we can. 


none who go in humility to learn, will ever come e 
away. 


sluggish, and strengthen the zealous. To this end, the 
keenest thinkers, the most successful instructors, the 
men most wide-awake, most abreast with advancing 
thought, are engaged to present the ripe results of their 
studies and experience. Should this end be attained, 
the effect would be two-fold: the teachers themselves 
would be made more efficient, and, as a result, public 
sentiment would reach a higher level. 

To a certain extent, we believe, this end is reached, 
Some there are who go away claiming that they have 
been really helped. Since among these may be found 
many of our noblest men and women, their veracity 
must not be questioned. Either they have been helped, 
or they are strangely deceived. A careful survey of 
the range of subjects and names of speakers in the 
late gathering, will show which is the probable suppo- 
sition. Theory and practice, physics and metaphysics, 
beauty and utility, received at competent hands a care- 
ful handling. 

What explains so great a difference in the impression 
made? Perhaps the answer may be found in a corres- 
ponding difference in self-esteem. The words of the 
wise man still hold true, that “with the lowly is wis- 
dom.” Those teachers whose humility admits that they 
have something yet to learn, unfailingly learn some- 
thing. They are alert to trace the workings of other 
minds. By every new presentation of even familiar 
ideas, new questions are suggested to their thought. 
Nor is help received solely by those who seek it. 
Many who might be classed as transient teachers, since 
teaching is, with them, but a means to an end, are, for 
the time, compelled to think. Many of them go away 
resolving to use true faithftilness, and seek true culture. 
Of the rest, those who hear only as they would hear 
the mind, attend too little to feel the current of enthu- 
siasm, and go out in the middle of a session voting. the 
Institute a bore, —of such, justly did a speaker say, 
“the sooner they leave the teacher’s desk, the better.” 

But some speakers are dull or of poor delivery ; 
some speeches are full of platitudes; others are dog- 
matic or extreme. Granted. Where will you find three 
days devoted to addresses on any theme, without 


But, if one’s first duty is to improve in one’s chosen 
work ; if Institutes are organized expressly to aid in the 
improvement of teachers ; if the wisest members of the 
profession feel that they gain by their attendance,—is 
it not slightly conceited in a young teacher, to scorn to 
‘waste her time upon Institutes’? 

Practically, then, have teachers a duty toward such 


are quite out of their range. A catechism, shorter 


Are you perfect as a teacher? Vo. 

Do you believe in the duty of improving? Yes. 

Do you know just how to remedy your defects? Vo. 
Have any means been devised for helping teachers 
Yes. 

Whatare they? Books on teaching, educational papers, 


Are these helps too expensive for your means? // 


If you do not avail yourselves of these helps, whose 


For our own sakes, then, and for the sake of others, 


Try that 
lan, fellow-teachers, and test fully this assurance, that 


themselves do not need it; to read in a new spelling 
would to them be but an annoyance, and to write it- 
would give trouble quite unendurable. The very anom- 
alies express something in the history of words which 
give them a value this so-called reform would sweep 
away ; and what has cost them so much time and labor 
to acquire, is too valuable to be exchanged for a mode of 
spelling which, they say, expresses only an uncertain 
pronunciation. In their eyes there is no merit in a 
system of reading easily learned: the very difficulty 
one has in acquiring English makes it the more useful 
to him, and makes him so much the more careful a 
scholar. Or, even granting that a rational spelling is 
in itself preferable to our present most inconsistent 
one, they say that this is now so fixed as to make any 
attempt to alter it entirely futile. 


Now philologists, —the most eminent in England 
and America, — are thoroughly interested in this move- 
ment ; and through their direct influence, or through 
their names alone, the indifference, opposition, and con- 
tempt which the reform has naturally enough encoun- 
tered, is slowly giving way, and will in time disappear. 
Philologists show that much of our crooked spelling is 
accidental, arising from mere blunders of the printer ; 
that much is fanciful, and without regard to true ety- 
mology. And they especially hold that as the science 
of language depends more upon the study of oral than 
written words, it is necessary that the written should, 
as nearly as possible, represent the spoken as well in 
the alphabet of the people as in one that philologists 
alone might adopt. They see, too, that a purely pho- 
netic alphabet would at once disclose the existing vari- 
eties of pronunciation, a knowledge valuable to them 
in their study of dialects ; while a comparison of these 
varieties, and the rivalry among them, would be per- 
haps the surest means of eliminating uncouth provin- 
cialisms, and of securing the survival of the best. 

Philologists, however, are specialists; and, as 
specialists, are quite likely to underrate the mo- 
mentum of the active or passive opposition the move- 
ment encounters in the literary and general public. 
The use of dictionaries, cyclopcedias, and directories ; 
the titles to books and legal documents, the spelling of 
proper names, of persons or places ; the correct repre- 
sentation of foreign names, — these are but hints of 
classes of objections, very real and forcible ones, 
which can be made in the interest of what may seem 
a very wise conservatism, It is consequently a ques- 
tion whether among these classes the cause is at pres- 
ent gaining more adherents or encountering more hos- 
tile opposition. 

But among practical teachers, the cause seems to be 
rapidly gaining favor. The appalling amount of time 


and labor spent in teaching reading, and especially 
spelling ; and the most unsatisfactory results reached 
in the great majority of schools, teachers and those in- 
terested in education, both in England and America, 
are rousing themselves to consider. 
time and labor, too, is the positive harm done to the 
child’s mind, in the early steps of his education, by the 
constant baffling of his natural endeavors and tenden- 
cies to associate forms with sounds. The more com- 
mon’ sense a child possesses, the more is it thwartcd ; 
and, as a consequence, reasonableness in all mental 
processes, in arithmetic or geography, for example, is 
put at a large discount. The mischief of this cannot 
be measured, but the consequences are felt every hour 
of a teacher’s work. 


Apart from the 


To escape this last-mentioned danger, some of our 


most thoughtful and accomplished instructors use the 


Word-method of teaching reading; in which the ob 
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ject, when possible, next the idea, and then the entire 
word, as a unit, are brought to the child’s notice, the 
separation into letters being a subsequent process, 
This method is certainly rational, and secures good 
reading ; for the relation between word and thought 
is an absolute necessity ; and if words were few, or re- 
lated as are the signs of numbersin the Arabic system 
of numerical notation, and if all teachers were thought- 
ful and accomplished, there would be a less earnest de- 
mand for a better method. Indeed, the more irregu- 
lar that is, the less phonetic the structure of a word 
might be, the more direct this connection between the 
whole word and the idea, and consequently the more 
intelligent the reading. 

But this leads to an idiographic language as the ideal 
one, —an inference no one will like to see carried into 
practice. Our language is already mainly phonetic, 
and its blemishes, however they arose, show them- 
selves just as far as and just when it is not phonetic. 
Experienced and thoughtful teachers see that the flu- 
ency in reading secured by a phonetic method, well 
taught, would make the transition to common reading 
one of slight difficulty. A foothold once gained, however, 
by a phonetic alphabet in primary instruction, the need 
of this transition would, after a time, be questioned, 
and the reformed alphabet would be extended, first 
into the higher classes in schools, and then into juven- 
ile books, and so by degrees into literature for the 
people. 

The annoyance one experiences in meeting with a 
miss-spelled word, or even an inverted or misplaced 
letter, is but a faint index of the positive distress 
which many of us would at first feel in reading a book 
with a strange spelling, though phonetically correct. 
It is questionable, however, whether this pain would 
not soon, much sooner than apprehended, pass away. 
That it does not exist when we read Josh Billings is 
due to the entertainment his whimsicalities afford ; and 
that it does not pass away in other cases, is because the 
strangeness is not redeemed by a consistent and ra- 
tional method at the bottom. So the reform can be 
with advantage kept in public view ; but it will in all 
likelihood make its first successful beginning in the 
primary schools, where there is no prejudice to with- 
stand it, and where its need is so evident and pressing. 

E. A. H. A. 


About the Stars and Planets. 


In conversing with teachers of astronomy, I find very 
few who can state an astronomical fact in “common 
English.” Useful as technical terms are among “ breth- 
ren of one craft,” they merely befog the uninitiated. It 
is this use of stilted terms which has placed astronomy 
on the list of ornamental studies, or at least in the list 
of ornamental as at present determined by the ordinary 


committee-man. He cannot tell why “Observations of 
Mars are valuable this summer and fall to determine 
the solar parallax, perihelion and opposition occurring 
at but slightly removed dates from each other.” I heard 
this statement made lately. A clearer idea would have 
been conveyed by saying, “‘The Earth comes between 
Mars and the Sun at atime when Mars is as near the 
Sun as it ever gets. “ Therefore, the distances of each be- 
ing smaller than usual, are much more easily measured.” 

Mars is in perihelion Aug. 21, and in opposition Sept. 
5. Our actual distance apart in miles is 33,300,000. 
(Greatest possible distance about 245,000,000 miles.) 
Its apparent diameter will be about 30”. 

The Moon rises eclipsed on the 23d of August. Mars 
and Saturn are very near it at this time. Jupiter sets 
about midnight, and Venus (evening star) at 8 o’clock. 
Mercury may be seen on the evening of the 30th. 

The noticeable conjunctions are the Moon and Jupi- 
ter on the 17th, and Moon with both Saturn and Mars 
on the 25th (nearly full moon). Mars and Saturn are 
themselves in conjunction two days later. 

The accurate positions of Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn, 
on the first of August, is shown below : 


Mars. Jupiter. Siturn, 
&@ « « 23h. 28m. 17h, 35m. 23h. 25m. 

WaLTerR Hoxie, 


The Late Session of the American Institute. 


VERMONT AT THE INSTITUTE. 


The Vermont teachers who attended the late meeting of the 
American Institute of Instruction in Montpelier, had there a feast 
of good things. It was indeed pleasant to see, and an inspiration 
to hear, so many able and experienced teachers from all parts of 
New England as were seen and heard on that occasion, There is 
a bond of sympathy, and a union of feeling and of interest among 
all true, earnest teachers, as was fully shown by the five or six 
thousand assembled at Montpelier. The reports of progress in 
education made by those from one State, were heard with rejoicing 
by those from all others. 

Maine proclaimed victory in her struggles for the promotion of 
education; New Hampshire caught up the shout; Vermont bore 
it on; the heart of old Massachusetts was all on fire; Connecticut 
swelled the voice of exultation; and Rhode Island uttered in words 
of triumph her onward march. It was indeed good to be there, 
but it would have been better had more of our teachers been pres- 
ent to gain knowledge, and to get inspiration for a better perfurm- 
ance of their work in days to come. If there is to be progress in 
education, surely the teacher mast be progressive, and to be so he 
must avail himself of all the means of growth and power within 
his reach. We believe the great majority of teachers in Vermont 
are earnest in search of higher attainments and greater power for 
good and noble work in their chosen field of labor. And we be- 
lieve it true, generally, that the longer the term of service has 
been, the more earnest is the search. We had proof of this in the 
presence of so many of our veteran teachers at the meeting, there 
evidently to learn and to profit. It was cheering also to see there 
some of the younger men who are principals of high schools, actu 
ated by the same spirit. Of the many noble women who teach in 
Vermont but few were present. It should have been otherwise; 
but we hope the renewed zeal and quickened spirit of those who 
did attend will be communicated in some degree to those absent, 
and so all may receive blessing from that mecting of the Institute 
of Instruction, never to be forgotten by the hundreds who attended 
it, and never to cease in its influence for good upon the interests 
of education in Vermont, and indeed throughout all the land. 
Animated, strengthened, and encouraged by the exercises of the 
Institute of Instruction, the teachers of Vermont pledge themselves 
anew to all others to strive for all that is high and good and noble 
in their work, and to join hands with all who battle against dark- 
ness and ignorance, and for light and knowledge. Vermont has 
had triumphs in her strifes for the onward march of education, but 
she has a victory yet to gain. The Fortress of Ignorance, quite 
too fully manned, and all too strengly entrenched among our green 
hills, yet stands; but our educational forces are marshaling for 
the conflict, and in coming days there shall arise a leader, a daring 
spirit, a moral hero, an intellectual giant, who shall demand its 
unconditional surrender, not “in the name of the Continental Con- 
gress,” but in the name of knowledge, virtue, honor, and truth,—in 
the name of home, country, God, and Heaven, and the surrender 
shall be made! Haste the coming of the day when, all over our 
land, the fastnesses of ignorance, darkness, vice, and crime, shall 
give way before the growing power of knowledge, truth, and right, 
and shall fall to rise no more forever. Cc, 


THE SAGUENAY EXCURSION. 


Doubtless glowing accounts will be given of excursions made by 
members of the American Institute to the lakes and the moun- 
tains, but it may safely be asserted that no one of them was more 
pleasant or profitable than that to Quebec and the Saguenay. This 
was one of the many excursions brought within the reach of teach- 
ers by the generous and wise policy of the Central Vermont Rail 
road Company. To its officers, and especially to Mr. Brown, the 
traveling agent, who with boundless patience, at Montpelier, 
waited on members of the Institute to answer questions, explain 
arrangements, and supply just the kind of tickets wanted, each 
member of this party, as well as of many others, is under personal 
obligations for favors received. 

More than eighty took tickets for Montreal, a part of whom 
went no further, while a large number kept on to Quebec, and 
nearly forty made the entire journey to Ha-Ha Bay on the Sag- 
uenay River. The leader of this party was Dr. Merrick Lyon, 
His arrangements previously made for hotel accommodations, con- 
veyances, and facilities for sight-seeing, covered all points, and his 
care and attention on the way were unremitting. Friday and Sat- 
urday were given to Montreal. We looked with admiration at its 
massive buildings; asked the prices of strange as well as of familiar 
wares in its stores and markets; rode through its magnificent 
mountain-park, where new beauties revealed themselves at each 
tarn; held our breath as we shot the rapids, then gazed up with 
wonder at the bridge; saw the self denying work of nuns in the 
hospital, entered the churches, which, gorgeous with bright colors, 
resplendent with gilding and filled with pictures and images, stand 
always open, and saw the worshippers bowing here and there at 
shrine and altar and confessional. 

The ride down the St. Lawrence to Quebec was mostly in the 
night, yet we were able to watch the interesting scenery for several 
hours before the darkness shut usin. Sunday in Quebec gave us 
opportunity to attend services at various churches, according to 
our tastes, But the best of excursion was yet to come. On Mon- 


day morning we took the steamer St. Lawrence for the Saguenay, 
It was a day to be remembered. The sky was beauty. The air 
was tonic and perfume, Beneath us and around us were the waters 
of the widening river. Along its banks were seen the white foam 
of waterfalls, and the rich green of fertile ficlds. Neat cottages, 
pleasant villages, cross-tipped church spires, gloomy forests, mag- 
nificent mountains, came into view and receded. The members of 
vur party were already somewhat acquainted, and as kindred pur- 
suits and interests assured each of the sympathy of others, there 
was no difficulty in conversation. Then we were well accommo- 
dated on the boat, and treated with the utmost kindness by officers 
and employes. At Riviere-du-Loup we stopped long enough to 
go on shore and visit an Indian village. About sunset we reached 
fadousac at the mouth of the Saguenay. Here we had time to 
visit the hotel, the old church, and other places of interest. Early 
morning found us in Ha-Ha Bay. After breakfast many of us 
rode two miles to see a fish-way by which salmon pass a certain 
fall. It was by no means a dull time. We rode on spring boards, 
our ponies were fast, and the drivers very Jehus, It was a fine 
sight, and new to most of us, to see the salmon leaping high into 
the air, or lying quietly in the water. 

Getting under way about nine o'clock, we steamed out of the 
bay and down the wonderful river. The peculiar scenery of the 
Saguenay,—its banks, hundreds of feet high, rising with scarce a 
break for scores of miles, sheer out of the inconceivable depths 
of its black waters, the sublime promontories at the mouth of 
Trinity Bay, and the varied forms of grandeur and beauty which. 


led one of our party, who had traveled very extensively among the 
finest scenery of Eurupe, to say, “I saw nothing to equal this,”—. 
has been often described. But no description_is adequate. It 
needs to be seen, 

Wednesday morning brought us again to Quebec, where we 
spent the day. This city, with its walls and turtress, its steep,. 
narrow, crooked streets. its historic associations, its foreign ways,. 
ts wonders ot art and of nature, would well repay one for a longer 
visit than we made to it. 

At Montreal, on Thursday morning, our pleasant party broke 
up on good terms with each other, and with raiiruads, steamboats, 
and hotels. The new knowledge which we gained of nature, of 
art, and of human iife, ought to make us not only abler teachers, 
but better men and women, H, E. S, 


Foreign Notes. 


Factory CHILDREN IN FRaANCE.—The law of 1875 regulates 
the work of children in factories, and contains the following rules: 
1st. It is furbidden to employ children under the age of sixteen 
for oiling, cleaning, inspecting, or repairing any machine or mech- 
anism while in motion, It is also forbidden to employ them for 
the same purpose when the mechanism is stopped but while the 
transmitting belts are still in motiun, provided the brakes or their 
equivalents are applied so as to prevent the possibility of starting. 
2d. It is forbidden to employ children under the age of sixteen 
in workshops where machines are used, of which dangerous parts, 
or projecting parts, are not covered with proper, protecting shields. 

3d. Children under the age of 12, exceptionally allowed to take 
pait in some safe branches uf industry, may not be employed to 
carry Or pull any load whatsvever, Those trom 12 to 14 years may 
not carry more than 20 pounds ; from 14 to 15, not more than 30 
pounds. 

4th, It is forbidden to employ children under the age of 16 to 
turn apparatus by means of a treadle; it is also forbidden to em- 
ploy them to turn horizontal wheels. 

5th. Children under the age of 16 may not be employed to turn 
such verticle wheels as are used to produce power, and must in ail 
cases be allowed at least a whole hour tor rest at midday. 

6th. In all shops where circular or band saws are used, children 
under the age of 16 may not be employed at the same. 

7th. Children under the age ot 16 may not be employed to work 
with any cutting tovis worked by machimery. 

8th. Children under the age ot 14 may not be employed in glass- 
works to take glass from the crucibies. 


gth. It 1s turbidden to admit chiidren under the age of 9 into. 


works where steam engines are in operation, or to prepare them 
fur serving the same, 


PARIS EXHIBITION OF 1878.—The Paris Exhibition of 1878 will 
not only be in a beautiful and commodious building, surrounded 
by fountains and gardens of a loveliness yet unknown to the most 
experienced sight-seers, but the exhibition will be only one of the 
new things now in preparation to attract and fascinate all the gad- 
about world, whether grave or gay. In 1867 folks went to see a 
new and more splendid Paris than was ever imagined twenty years 
before, called forth out of narrow streets and fetid alleys into space 


and light; the people who go thither in 1878 will bebold the fair- 
est city of the earth finished and dressed as though for a bridal. 
The stately pian of the new “ Hotel de Ville,” now rising fast on 
the noble site of that destroyed by the Commune, wiil complete 
the magnificent line of buildings on the right bank of the Seine, 
which begins with the Tui leries, to terminate with the grand dis- 
play of architecture which includes the new courts of justice, the 
prefecture of police, and the ancient towers of Notre Dame. The 
spacious hospital of the Hotel Dieu will be finished in 1878; and 
the Louvre will stand proudly out from her ruins. The avenue 
de l’Opera will be opened, and so will the new boulevard St. Ger- 
main, Called atter the name of a forgotten abbut, yet destined to 
be one of the busiest thoroughfares ot a city now hardly sufficiently 
impressed with respect for beneficed clergymen highiy connected. 
Tramways from every point of the compass will be forever on the 
move, and there is confident taik of an underground railway, which 
will relieve the streets of superabundant traffic, to the juy of all 
short-sighted or teeble persuns at crossings. Paris is also to be 
80 illuminated by central electric lights, set up in exalted positions, 
that the nignt will be as clear as toe day, and much merrier, with 


| 

music.—London ews, 
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Correspondence, Notes, and Queries, 


“THE NEWS.” 


To the Editor of The Fournal : 

Not often, O New ENGLAND! does the cheap country school- 
master find himself in advance of your suggestions ; and when he 
does, he feels like a captain whose company have stormed a posi- 
tion which it was the general's plan to capture by seige. 

Ever since the first war-cloud appeared in the Orient, my boys 
and girls have followed events as closely as the newspaper accounts 
would allow, as our thoroughly criss-crossed war-map in the cor- 
ner bears witness. On examination-day the morning’s news (the 
crossing at Galatz) was read, and comments made, while a Bashi 
Bazouk and Cossack, in chalk and charcoal, did battle manfully. 
To-day we shall dash across the Rockies to see what Joseph and 
White Bird are doing in Idaho, and after doing our best to settle 
their difficulties, take a long southerly sweep, and view the crops 
throughout the Southwest and South, as shown by the market re- 
ports of the New York 7imes. 

One of my school committee, curling the lip of scorn, says, 
“That's not geography; its newspaper.” To which I reply, 
“ What’s newspaper but geography and history?” How’s that for 
school-room sparring, Mr. Editor? WALTER Hoxie, 

Plains School, Newburyport. 

—o— 
SPELLING IN OUR NATIVE LANGUAGE. 


To the Editor of The Fournal : 

He who excites and leads a revolution, does so at his own peril. 
He who resists or antagonizes a revolution, does so at his own 
peril, These positions are conceded by all. 

I have not been an idle spectator of the recent movements in 
certain literary quarters to inaugurate a radical revolution in the 
spelling of English words. Your invaluable journal, I believe, is 
a recognized champion of the proposed revolution, and has un- 
furled its banners with a shout of exultation at the dawning of the 
new epoch in English spelling. An array of distinguished names 
has been displayed in its pages, which foretoken earnest and vig- 
orous work in that direction. Besides, a multitude of your learned 
correspondents have indicated their approval of the spelling re- 
form. The earnestness, the sincerity, and the competency of the 
leaders in this movement, I dare not call in question. It is hoped 
that no sinister motive, at least, will be attributed to the writer for 
interposing some objections to this new reform. 

In the first place, the change proposed, if it succeed at all, must 
work a radical revolution in our mative English tongue; and with 
it a corresponding revolution in our ideas and sentiments. The ob- 
ject of the reformers, as I apprehend it, is to bring about a perfect 
harmony and consent between the written and spoken word, That 
is to say, it is the purpose of the reformers to invent an alphabet 
of the English language, whose various combinations in written 
words shall perfectly represent to the eye of the reader their spoken 
sounds ; and whose spoken words would perfectly represent to the 
ear of the hearer their written symbols or signs, This, certainly, is 
an achievement to be ‘desired by all, if possible. No language or 
literature has ever yet been able perfectly to reproduce the spoken 
word in its written speech. Phonographers have repeatedly made 
the attempt, but in vain. The poverty of all existing alphabets 
has precluded the possibility of so desirable a result. They have 
found it necessary to invent a large number of new signs to sup- 
plement this want; and instead of contracting the divergence be- 
tween the written and spoken word, they have contributed to 
widen the gulf. 

The reformers are not prompted by philosophic or zsthetic con- 
siderations in their laudable efforts to effect this radical revolution 
in spelling ; but primarily by the avowed conviction that it will 
greatly facilitate the, at present, éedious and expensive work of pri: 
mary education, by enabling our children te accomplish in six 
months, perhaps, what it now requires two or three years to do 
This practical advantage in the economy of time and labor and 
money, is claimed to be a sufficient reason for thoroughly revolu- 
tionizing and readjusting all the existing relations, if need be, be- 
tween the spoken and written language of the English-speaking 
people. 

It is but fair to say that if the gains, consequent upon the intro- 
duction of such a radical reform in spelling and writing in our na- 
tive language, outweighed or equaled the actual losses sustained by 
Such a change, educators and the friends of a general education, 
and, above all, the swelling millions of the English-speaking peo- 
ple, might silently acquiesce in the crucifixion and annihilation of 
their mother-tongue, and accept in lieu thereof a drand-new (re- 
formed to dram-meu) dialect, unlike any other language in the 
world, and born not of Jegitimate wedlock, but of the ascertained 
harmony between the cars and the eyes of English-speaking people. 

This, Mr. Editor, is not written in irony,—still less in derision. 
Thave the highest regard for the learning and reputation of the 
distinguished scholars and philologists leading this new movement. 
It will, I believe, work good ; but not to the extent and in the di- 
rection contemplated. 

With your permission, as a co-laborer in the great field of gen 
eral education, I shall. be pleased to offer some special reasons 
aneat the spelling reform, as at present represented, and the causes 
assigned as arguing their necessity. We of the South feel as deep 
an interest in this vital question as our brethren of the North can 


possibly do. In the articles to follow I shall seek to direct atten- 
tion to fundamental and essential points, and to provoke a free, 
kind, courteous, and earnest investigation of this great problem on 
its own merits, 

Suffer me, sir, in conclusion, to express my great satisfaction 
with the marked ability, and the dignified and high-toned liberality 
which have characterized and adorned the pages of the New- 
ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EpucaTion. Why not call it the “4 mer- 
ican journal of Education”? James S. KENNEDY. 

Beaverville, N. C. 

WORDS AND PHRASES ( Continued.) 

Quiz.—Smart says that the word originated in a joke, as fol 
lows: Daly, the manager of a Dublin play-house, wagered that he 
could cause a word, then unused, and of no particular meaning, to 
be spoken and puzzled over in all the streets of the city within the 
next twenty four hours. On the acceptance of the wager, he sent, 
on a Saturday evening, his employés into the various streets of 
the city with directions to write, with chalk, the letters Q U I Z, 
on the walls and buildings of the streets. The next day, as the 
people passed to and from church, these letters were so often seen 
as to become a source of talk and puzzle in every street. And the 
significance of the word may be seen in this very act. 

Tariff, — On the promontory commanding the entrance to the 
Mediterranean sea, is a fortress by the name of “ Tarifa,” a word 
of Moorish origin. From this fortress it was the custom of the 
Moors, — when dominant in Spain, — to watch for all passing ves. 
sels, and levy a duty on all merchandise. This duty was called 
“tarifa,”—and hence our word /ariff. 

Trivial. — From two Latin words (¢res and vie) meaning three 
ways, or where one street bisects another at right angles. At the 
corners of such streets it is very common for gossips to meet and 
talk ¢rivial matters, or ¢rivialties. 

Tinkers, or Tinklers, as the Scotch call them. Originally it was 
the custom of the itinerant members of this class, as they moved 
about, to give notice of their approach by making a tinkling noise 
on an old kettle. 

Ringleader.—It is said that it was once the custom of those who 
were banded together for the transaction of some mischief, to sign 
their names to a compact in the form of a ring or circle, so that 
no one could tell who signed first, — the leader of the ring, or the 
“ ringleader” being deemed the most guilty. Hence we hear it 
said, “ If we can find the ‘ring-leader,’ ” etc. 

Sincere. — This very expressive word is from two Latin words, 
sine and cera, meaning without wax. Furniture is often made 
to appear better than it really is, by the use of wax to fill crevices, 
etc. To be what it seems signifies that no portions have required 
the use of wax. To say that a person is sincere, implies that he is 


what he seems,—that is, he makes no attempt at deception. 
B. 


DECIMAL STANDARD, 


To the Editor of The Fournal: 

As the,French decimal system of weights and measures is com- 
ing more into use, it becomes more desirable that we be able 
to form some definite idea of what they are, For this end the 
following facts might be noted : 

A meter isa long yard. <A decimeter is the length of a man’s 
fore-finger. Of course men’s fore-fingers vary in length, but 
measuring on the back, with the finger straight, and forming an 
angle with the hand, from the tip of the nail to the angle, it 
is doubtful whether the average would be more or less than a deci- 
meter. A centimeter is a short finger-nail. The length of an 
adult's little finger-nail is usually more than a centimeter. A mi/- 
limeter is the thickness of very thin calf-skin. 

It is believed that by keeping these dimensions of familiar ob- 
jects in mind, is the most easy way of making familiar those 
measures we all should know. D. S. HiIBBARD. 

Gilmantown, N. H., 1877. 

BENSON'S LOGIC. 


We have received from Lawrence S. Benson, the celebrated 
circle-squarer, a pamphlet entitled “ Facts and Figures for Mathe- 
maticians on the Geometrical Problem which Benson's Geometry 
alone can solve.” Strange as it may seem, this book (Benson’s 
Geom.), in which the author claims to have proved that the area 
of a circle is 3R%, was in 1868 placed on the list of text-books for 
the schools of New York city, on recommendation of a professor 
of mathematics. Mr. Benson should certainly have the credit of 
doing what, so far as we know, no other circle-squarer has ever 
done, in getting his fallacy into a text-book, and securing its use in 
so many schools. We commend this pamphlet (which can be had 
for 30 cents of L. S. Benson, 149 Grand street, N. Y.) to those of 
our mathematical teachers who wish to see how deluded a mind 
otherwise sound may become when once it gets off its balance on 
a pet theory. As a specimen of its logic, we give the closing 
paragraph of the pamphlet: 

“It is erroneously supposed that 3R? cannot be the area of a 
circle, because, by reasoning from paral/el straight lines, it can be 
proved that an inscribed dodecagon is 3R*. But it is evident that 
the process by which 3R? is obtained in the two cases are very 
distinct; for, both in the revolution of surfaces and in the equality 
of sections, the properties of the circle bear prominent part ; 
which they do not in the process for determining rectilinear areas, 


And unless curve surfaces condition the application of parallel 
straight lines to them, it is absurd to expect these lines to determine 
anything for them. The inscribed polygon does not receive its 
conditions from the circle, as-an arc, sector, or segment does; 
hence it is no fart of the circle. For were we to proceed on the 
ground that an inscribed polygon is apart of the circle, we should 
first find area of the circle independently of the polygon, and de- 
ducting the segments around the polygon from this area, the re- 
mainder is the polygon, and would not conflict with the axiom, 
that a part is less than the whole. Curve surfaces are distinct from 
rectilinear ones, and their magnitudes must be found by processes 
compatible with their respective properties, and the results, though 
apparently at variance, are logically tenable; because being deter- 
mined by DISTINCT reasonings, they do not actually conflict. 
While the fact that the rectilinear processes give excessive results 
for curve surfaces, shows that these surfaces require other pro- 
cesses of reasoning.” 

That is, if by “distinct reasonings” we arrive at contradictory 
results, we are not to follow the usual course, and conclude that 
one of the lines of argument must be fallacious ; but shut our eyes 
to the contradiction, and swallow it whole. B. 

—o— 


VACATION PUZZLES. 


I am just two and two, I am warm, I am cold, 

And the parent of numbers that cannot be told ; 

I am lawful, unlawful,—a duty, a fault ; 

I am often sold dear, good for nothing when bought,— 
An extraordinary boon, and a matter of course, 

And yielded with pleasure when taken by force. 


There is a world of plural number, 

A foe to peace and quiet slumber. 

If any other word you chance to take, 

By adding s, you piural make; 

But if you add an s to this, 

How strange the metamorphosis | 

Plural is plural now no more, 

And sweet what bitter was before. 
—o—- 


ORIGIN OF THE BLACKBOARD. 


To the Editor of The Fournal: 

Rev. S. R. Hall, LL.D., who recently died in Brownington, Vt., 
at the age of 82, where he was pastor of the Congregational 
church for some thirty years, originated the notion of using a black- 
board in schools. He first used it in Rumford, Me., in 1816, to 
illustrate arithmetic. The first one was made of black paper, 
which he marked upon with white chalk, The notion was at first 
ridiculed, but Mr. Hall persisted in its use, and finally met with 
favor. He next used it in Concord, N. H., where he taught for 
some years. Here it wasa great novelty in the public schools, 
and many visited the school to see its use ; but this way of explain- 
ing arithmetic was so successful that it was adopted very soon 
after 1822 all through New England, and now no teacher seems to 
be able to get on without it. Secretary Dickinson almost always 
uses one in his explanations, Dr, Hall did very much for edu- 
cational interests, He made a very large collection of minerals, 
and was the author of several text-books, among which was the 
history and geography of Vermont, E, G, B, 


MATHEMATICAL, 


To the Editor of The Journal: 

On page 272, example 72, White’s Arithmetic, we find the fol- 
lowing problem : 

If a steamer sails g miles an hour down stream, and 5 miles an 
hour up stream, how tar can it go down stream and back again in 
14 hours? 

My solution is: 9 miles down stream = 1 hour; 5 miles up 
stream = 1 hour; therefore, 9 miles up stream = 5 or 1¢ 
hours. Then g miles down and up = 2¢ hours, 14+ 2¢= 5. 

1X5 X9=—45 miles in 5 hours down stream; I X 9 X § 
= 45 miles in 9 hours up streams. In 14 hours the vessel goes 90 
miles, 

The other solution is: 9 miles down stream = 1 hour; § miles 
up stream = 1 hour; in two hours 9 + 5 = 14 miles in two hours. 

14--2=7 X 14 = 98 milesin fourteen hours, leaving the ves- 
sel 28 miles from its starting place ; for 
9X 7 = 63 


5X 
63> 


Toledo, Ohio, Fuly 19, 1877. 
QUERIES. 
— Is latitude measured on meridians or parallels? Is longitude 
measured on meridians or parallels? arid why do degrees of longi- 
tude vary? N..M. 
— Will some teacher, through THE JOURNAL, be so good as to 
give some clear and concise rules for the “ Continental Method ” 
of pronunciation in Latin, especial reference being given to vowel 
combinations ? Frank E. Miner. 


M. 


— I believe your journal to be one of the best educatioual 
papers published. F. F. WRIGHT, 


Prin, High School, St, Paul, Minn, _ 


> 
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Boston, Mass., Aug. 9, 18777. 


enough to take care of your health, The more sleep 
and quiet now, the more good, honest, hearty work next 
autumn and winter. Put extra supplies of vital force 
into your being now ; store upa great excess of energy, 
will-power, cheerfulness, not only for yourself, but for 
your pupils. The next ten months of labor will require 
it all. ‘Sleep on now, and take your rest.” 


Our Chicago letter will be read with unusual interest, 
on account of the full statements of the writer on the 
resignation of Supt. Pickard. It is deeply to be re- 
gretted that any apparent cause of alienation should 
exist between the Superintendent and his able assist- 
ant, Mr. Doty, but between fair-minded and honest 
men we may hope that misunderstandings will be speed- 
ily rectified. We can not expect the differences be- 


4:30| tween Mr. Pickard and the present school board of that 
oo|city can be so easily adjusted, for the majority of its 


members are not up to the standard which seeks the 
amendé honorable when found in a fault. We hope Mr. 
Pickard and Mr. Doty will find it in their hearts to stick 
to the school interests of the city, and to each other, 


-80/ until a better day dawns on the educational concerns of 


the Garden City of the West. 


PREVIOUS notices of the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Teachers’ Association at Louisville, Ky., Aug. 
14, 15, and 16, have been so full, that at this date we 


The Week. 
— Gold closed at 105. 


— The first great battle of Plevna, between the 
Russians and Turks south of the Danube, has resulted 
in a victory for the Turks. Two hundred thousand men 


need but remind our readers that this great gathering 
of American educators will take place next week, and 
that the railroads are now in such regular operation 
that no serious delays need be apprehended in going 
and coming. To those whose plans are not quite ma- 
tured, our advice is, “Go, if possible” ; to those who 


were engaged on both sides, and the slaughter was/cannot attend, the best remedy for absence will be 


frightful. 


— Osman Pasha commands the Turkish army on the| appear in our issue of Aug. 23. 
East, Mehemet Ali on the West, and Suleiman Pasha 


on the South. 


— The strikes are over, except in some portions of 


the coal regions of Pennsylvania. The regular army 


found in reading our report of the meeting, which will 
President Newell and 
his associates have our thanks for so valuable a pro- 
gram. ‘The proposal to hold the future summer meet- 
ings of the Association farther north, and the winter 
meetings farther south, will undoubtedly be most ac- 


seems to be able to put down all rioting without blood-|ceptable to all sections of the country, and will meet 


shed. “Right makes might.” 

— James R. Dewey, Jr., of Chicago, a senior in Wil- 
liams College, was drowned at Williamstown, Mass., on 
Saturday last. 

— The one hundredth anniversary of the battle of 
Oriskany was celebrated at Utica, N. Y., on Monday, 
August 6. 

— Prof. S. Emmons Brown, of Rochester Theolog- 
ical Seminary, died at Lowell, Mass., last Sabbath, of 
typhoid fever, aged 30. 


Tue State Teachers’ Association of Michigan will 
be held at Lansing, commencing August 20, and con- 
tinuing five days. 


Tue Association of Minnesota will meet at Mankato 
Aug. 28, 29, and 30. Our readers in the West will no- 
tice these State meetings. 


“ Goop Times” has made its appearance in accord- 
ance with announcement, and its first issue will add 
cheer to the hearts of those who are waiting the “ Good 
Time Coming.” Teachers who cannot read the longer 
articles of THe JourNat for their vacation-days, can 
well afford to look on the cheerful, courageous face of 
“Good Times,” and get a good inspiration from its 
bright, young life. Our word for it, you need it for 
recreation-days, and your money will not be spent in 
vain, nor your strength for nought in reading it. 


---—— 


AssoLute rest of mind and body should be the con- 
dition of the teacher for the next thirty days. The last 
term’s and year’s work wearies your brain and nerves to 
a degree you may not now be fully conscious of. Don’t 


with favor, we trust, with the officers for 1877-8. 


THE Social Science Congress which is to meet at 


Aberdeen, will discuss the following questions : 


Economy and Trade Department. —1. What are the causes of 


the present general depression of trade‘all over the world? 2. 


What are the social effects of trade unions, strikes, and lockouts? 


3. What are the results of the administration of the poor-laws in 


Scotland as compared with those of the other parts of the United 
Kingdom ? 

Education Department.—1. What are the merits and defects of 
the present system of competitive examination for public appoint- 
ments? 2. Whatare the best means of securing a high standard 
of secondary education? 3. What are the remedies for irregular 
attendance and non-attendance at primary schools? 

Art Department.—1, What principles should govern the resto- 
ration of ancient buildings, or their preservation as memorials? 2. 
Is our modern system of art-competition favorable or unfavorable 
to art progress? 3. How can art be best introduced into the 
houses of persons of limited incomes ? 


THE officers of the English National Education 
League issued a circular in March, after its having been 
in operation for nearly eight years, and having done 
much to promote the educational progress of the coun- 
try, notifying the members of its proposed dissolution. 
Their object at the outset they affirmed to be the “ es- 
tablishment of a system, which shall secure the educa- 
tion of every child in the country.” Although their 
purpose has not been fully realized, they believe the 
way to its realization is so opened that it can be exe- 
cuted by other instrumentalities. They have not only 
discussed educational subjects in conventions, in tracts, 
and published a journal, but worked in all available 
ways to advance their purpose. Mr. Francis Adams, 
during his connection with the League at its secretary, 
published the well-known work, Zhe Free Schools in the 


wait until you “ break down,” before you become wise 


United States, 


WE have no statistics to show the influence of an illit- 
erate population upon the present history and future 
prosperity of our country. But if énfelligence and indus- 
try are the two keys to our prosperity, then ignorance 
and idleness must be the precursors of our decline. The 
intimate relations of ignorance to crime appear by ref- 
erence to the records of police courts, jails, the State 
Farm and the State Prison. Rev. A. S. Fiske, in his 
able report on “ The Relations of Education to Crime 
in New England,” presents five commanding facts upon 
this subject : 

1. “ The first of these facts is, that at least eighty per cent. of 
the crime of New England is committed by those who have no ed- 
ucation, or none sufficient to serve them a valuable purpose in life. 

2. “ The second grand fact is, that, as through the country, so 
through New England, from eighty to ninety per cent. of criminals 
have never learned any trade er mastered any skilled labor. 

3. “The third fact is, that not far from seventy-five per cent. of 
New-England crime is committed by persons of foreign extraction, 
—that is, by persons who were born in other countries, or one or 
both of whose parents were. 

4. “ The fourth fact is, that from eighty to ninety per cent. of our 
criminals connect their causes of crime with intemperance. 

5. “ The fifth is that, according to the unanimous judgment of all 
officers of juvenile reformatories, ninety-five per cent. of these 
offenders come from idle, ignorant, vicious, and drunken homes. 
Almost all children of this class are truant from school at the time 
of committal; almost all of them have been long in petty vices 
and crimes; and almost the entire number are the children of 
ignorant and besotted parents. . . . . 

“In the face of these facts, what can be said but this: that igno- 
rance breeds crime; education is the remedy for the crime that 
imperils us.” 

Now if it can be clearly shown that nine-tenths of 
the crime and pauperism of the country is the direct 
and legitimate result of ignorance and intemperance ; 
and that educated and skilled labor is productive of 
thrift and happiness to society, we have at once in our 
possession all the knowledge we need to put an end to 
the evils from which we now suffer, and to prevent their 
occurrence in the future. Ignorance and idleness pro- 
duce them; education and labor will forever banish 
them from the country. If it should be whispered 
through the community that a band of conspirators, 
numbering thousands, was preparing torches to fire the 
dwellings of our people, and deadly instruments to de- 
stroy their lives, in order that the property of the State 
might become the object of their plunder, how would 
the announcement of such a plot fill our hearts with 
alarm at the threatening danger, and lead us to use the 
most prompt vigilance for our security and protection ! 
After such precautionary safeguards were established, 
we would seek out and punish the enemies of our do- 
mestic and public happiness; and what punishment 
would seem too severe or speedy for the miscreants who 
should plan such enormous wickedness! But while the 
torch and the dagger of the assassin are fearful instru- 
ments for the destruction of human life and property, 
we have, in ignorance and vagrancy, the mother of all 
those deadly agencies which destroy public peace and 
social happiness. When once this fact is known and 
understood, it becomes the simple duty of the citizen 
and legislator, by reason of the law of self-preservation 
and protection, to put an end to the prolific cause of 
such manifold dangers and injuries to the body politic. 
Energetic and decisive action alone will convince of 
the peril and the need of security. Hesitation, even, 
is cowardice, where so valuable interests are in jeopardy. 


THE REMEDIES FOR ILLITERACY, 


1. Excellent Common Schools. 

2. An intelligent and interested public sentiment, 
strongly positive in favor of universal education. 

3. The enforcement of a law which shall not allow a 
child to be employed in a manufacturing establishment 
under twelve years of age. 

4. The enforcement of a law requiring the children 
employed in the manufacturing establishments of our 
country to attend school at least five months in each 
year. 

5. Atruant and vagrant law, by which every child 
between the ages of six and sixteen years, not attend: 
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ing any school, or without any regular and lawful occu- 
pation, or growing up in ignorance, may be committed 
to some suitable institution, or bound as an apprentice 
at some good home, for the purpose of gaining the ru- 
diments of an education, and of learning some useful 
trade. 

6. The establishment of Evening Schools in every 
town, for the benefit of all persons over sixteen years 
of age who may desire to attend. 

7. A constitutional enactment, which shall require of 
every person who shall possess a franchise in the State, 
a certificate of his ability to read and write. 


With such agencies in effective operation, we may 
hope to remove the juvenile illiteracy of the country in 
a short time, and to secure to every child the blessings 
which the intelligent only enjoy. In support of these 
measures the great body of our enterprising capitalists 
would undoubtedly unite, and with the willing codpera- 
tion of the people, whose support is certain in every 
true reform, we may hope to advance in the next de- 
cade toward a better condition and history. 


The Purpose of the School. 


The teacher is installed in the school room, and the 
child is, for the time being, removed from the parents’ 
care and control, and placed in his charge. This is 
done for a specific and important purpose ; how impor- 
tant, both parent and teacher often fail to realize. Did 
they realize it, we should less frequently find the one 
sending the child to the school to be kept out of the 
way, and the other “keeping school” merely as a means 
of subsistence or gain: did they realize it, we should 
more commonly see the work of teaching thoroughly 
discharged of the merely mercenary and mechanical, 
and lifted to the level of a true, intelligent, philanthropic 
art. 
The child is placed in the school for the purpose, — 
as the common phrase has it, — of “being educated.” 
But this is a broad statement, and needs defining. In 


its best and truest sense, to educate the child is to de- 


velop and discipline @// his powers. Still more exactly, 
it is to develop and discipline them according to their 
several ranks and relations, and with constant reference 
to the ultimate or highest ends. In the human being, 
form is for the sake of substance ; body for the sake of 
soul ; intellect for the sake of heart ; learning for the 
sake of power ; power for the sake of goodness ; the 
past for the sake of the present; the present for the 
sake of the future ; and earth and time for the sake of 
heaven and eternity, —all in one close and grand cat- 
enary, in which no link must be displaced, and from 
which none can be spared. 

But this scheme is too comprehensive, exacting, and 
vast, to suit the ignorance, shallowness, and self-indul- 
gence of the majority of those who indirectly hold the 
fortunes of the schools in their grasp. Hence, as the 
latter are constituted, no correspondingly complete and 
self-consistent system of education is possible. The 
school appliances are too few; teachers are seldom 
fully competent ; and too much haste marks the pupil’s 
prosecution of the course of study. Hence, on the one 
hand, no thorough system of physical training is possi- 
ble; and on the other, the proper and well-balanced 
culture of the moral nature is hardly attempted. Un- 
wisely, and yet to some extent necessarily, the exclu- 
sive education of the intellectual powers is made the 
grand desideratum, — with too many, the sole consider- 
ation. 

Now, whatever may be impracticable in the true 
theory, this much is both practicable and imperative. 
So close and necessary is the relation of the human in- 
tellect to both the physical and moral nature, that the 
former can not be vigorously and wisely educated with- 
out some parallel training of the latter. Health and 
vigor of body are necessary to sound and sustained in- 
tellectual activity ; purity and strength in the moral na- 
ture are absolutely requisite to its best guidance and 


noblest endeavor. Hence, even though these two re- 
lated parts of the common being and capacity may not 
be trained and cultivated for their own sake, some con- 
sistent and effective attention they must receive, for sake 
of the intellect. Without school recreation, light gym- 
nastics, military drill, on the one hand, and moral in- 
struction, righteous restraint, and virtuous incitement, 
on the other, not even a true scholastic success in the 
education of the mere intellect is possible. Even setting 
aside the claims of pure religion and sound philosophy, 
this is absolute, as a simple maxim in the economy of 
just scholarship. In our educational heraldy, then, if 
the broad shield must bear throughout the varied bla- 
zonry of perfected intellect alone, physical training and 
moral culture must, like the lion and the unicorn, stand 
on either hand as supporters ; and though the motto 
below speaks only of earthly aims and advantages, the 
crest and mantling must shine through and through 
with intimations of the spiritual and eternal. 


THE WEST. 


CHICAGO. 
THE ANNUAL STRUGGLE 
with class examinations and the intricacies of the statistics inci- 
dent to the close of the school year and the sunny month of June, 
has not utterly overcome your correspondent and permanently si- 
lenced him. But these, together with the nature of current educa- 
tional events, have had a tendency to impress upon his apprecia- 
tion the value of the vacation season as a time of rest and recu- 
peration, and the discretion of pursuing a Fabian policy, when an 
aggressive course would obviously benefit neither the “ living nor 
the dead.” With this, in explanation and extenuation of his pro- 
longed and prodigious ‘‘ bath of silence,” your correspondent 
will proceed to tell, as briefly as may be, 
THE EVENTFUL STORY 
of the last two months, Those months have been anxious ones 
to every one connected with the schools of Chicago, or interested 
in them. The uncertainty and ominous forebodings that have per- 
vaded the public school atmosphere for two or three years past, 
culminated a week before the close of the schools in the 
RESIGNATION OF MR PICKARD, 
for nearly thirteen consecutive years superintendent of the public 
schools of thecity. The resignation was contained ina formal and 
very brief note addressed to the board of education, stating the 
superintendent’s desire to return to the board as soon after the 
close of the schools as that body desire to accept it, the trust 
which had been so long confided to him. Consideration of the 
matter was postponed one week, or until the next meeting of the 
board. Meantime the common council held a meeting between 
the two meetings of the board of education, at which the matter 
of the superintendent’s resignation was briefly considered, and at 
which an advisory resolution, requesting the board of education to 
postpone the acceptance of the same until its causes were learned, 
and efforts to remove them made, was passed by a vote of 19 to 4. 
At the next meeting of the board, however, without any formal 
consideration of J. Madison Wells’ “ vassal or free ” conundram, 
a preamble and resolutions were introduced, providing for the 
prompt acceptance of the resignation upon the close of the schools 
the following day. Thereupon was presented a communication 
from the superintendent stating, at some length, his 
REASONS 
for resigning. These reasons may be thus summarized: 

1. It had been made known to him two years ago, that in the 
judgment of certain members of the board, representing its ma- 
jority, he was growing old, and that it was politic to secure as his 
assistant some one capable of filling his place upon his with- 
drawal. Whence Mr. Doty’s election as assistant-superintendent 
of schools at that time. 

2. Since his election the assistant marked out an independent 
course of action without the consent or approval of the superin- 
tendent, and in pursuance thereof sent out various blanks calling 
for reports from the schools, without the knowledge of the super- 
intendent. 

3. That, in general, the superintendent has not been allowed ac- 
cess to these reports after they were filed. 

4. That though the superintendent invariably submitted what- 
ever he prepared for the use of the board of education, or for in- 
struction of teachers, to the assistant, that courtesy was seldom 
returned, 

5. That the desire of the superintendent, many times expressed, 
that the assistant should prepare something for the last annual re- 
port, was disregarded, without the assignment of any satisfactory 
reason. 

6. That the assistant’s policy of administration as shown in fre- 
quent demands for minute statistics to the neglect of methods of 
instruction, is so at variance with what the superintendent believes 
to be for the best interest of the schools, that the result must be a 


divided administration if longer continued, Whence the superin- 


tendent resigns, that a new administration may be formed, “ which 
shall secure the hearty and united support of your honorable 
body ” and “ remedy the defects of the past.” 
The result of this communication was the appointment of a 
COMMITTEE 
for the purpose of investigating the matters referred to therein, 
such committee to consist of seven members, and to report at an 
adjourned meeting of the board on the following evening. This 
committee held two meetings on the following day, and succeeded 
in coming to a very radical disagreement. A majority of the 
committee decided to examine the superintendent and his assistant 
separately, against the wishes of Mr. Pickard and his friends. 
The result was that the superintendent stood by his statement, and 
the assistant made a statement differing in no essential particulars 
as to the facts concerned, but 
DISCLAIMING 
any thought or intention of want of courtesy or consideration for 
the superintendent. The two officers had compared together hab- 
itually their estimates of teachers and their work in schools. The 
assistant had prepared nothing for the annual report for the rea- 
son that its size had been reduced one-half, and he felt that the 
space ought to be given to the superintendent. Inferentially all 
the superintendent’s positive directions had been promptly and loy- 
ally obeyed. And finally, “ In some things the course I have taken 
was one which, had I reflected, I should have known would have 
been objectionable to] Mr. Pickard, and I deeply regret it, and as- 
sure the committee that no such cause of complaint shall occur in 
the future.” It is understood that the 
COMMITTEE REFUSED 
to permit the superintendent to hear this statement, or to see it 
until after the question of the acceptance of the resignation was 
passed upon by the board. A majority of the committee reported 
the substance of Mr. Doty’s statement, found that his omission to 
consult the superintendent in the matter of the extra reports was 
a just cause of complaint (this rather by inference than directly), 
but that no facts were presented to show that Mr. Doty’s work as 
assistant-superintendent has not been of the most efficient and 


beneficial nature,” 
THE MINORITY REPORT 


recited that no evidence had been heard in reference to any points 
in controversy, and recommended that “the whole subject be re- 
committed to the committee, to give both Mr, Pickard and Mr. 
Doty a fair and full hearing in the presence of each other, and 
with such witnesses as they or either of them may desire to pro- 
duce.” This proposition was rejected, the majority report was 
agreed to, and the resignation to take effect immediately was 


adopted by a 

VOTE OF EIGHT To SIX, 
So that principals of school coming on the morrow, with the usual 
monthly and annual returns, found the officer who had received 
them for thirteen years, only a spectator in the office! 

IN CONCLUSION, 

your correspondent begs leave to submit the following as his de- 
ductions: 

1. That Mr, Pickard’s real difficulty was not so much in the ap- 
parent insubordination of his assistant, as in his instinctive appre- 
ciation of the apathetic or unfriendly spirit of a considerable por- 
tion of the board of education; and the result shows that his in- 
stincts were not mistaken. 

2. That, on the whole, and especially taking into account the ob- 
ject of his coming to Chicago, which, it now appears, was an- 
nounced to the superintendent at the time, as explained by the 
latter, “a good case” has not been made against Mr. Doty per- 
sonally. 

3. That the professional differences between the late superin- 
tendent and his assistant, the present acting superintendent, are 
not vital differences ; and that, in view of the matter and spirit of 
the latter’s explanation and apology, and in view of the established, 
obvious, and, in many respects, complementary ability of the two 
men, they can work together hereafter, notwithstanding the past, 
with more harmony and effect, than any man or men that can be 
obtained. 

4. That, their action taking place on the eve of the expiration 
of the terms of one-third the members of the board, it is probable 
that some members of that body were more willing to inflict on 
Mr. Pickard the supposed humiliation of a prompt acceptance of 
his resignation “ while there was yet time,” than to secure a recon- 
ciliation, or to consider its effects on the schools, on public senti- 
ment, on themselves, or on Mr. Doty, 

5. That henceforth there is good reason to suppose that the op- 
eration of the fundamental law of the theory of “natural selec- 
tion” will constantly reduce the trouble from that source, and will 
render the same infrequent and tolerable. 

6. That no considerable portion of the people of this city of 
any class, or creed, or party, desires Mr. Pickard’s permanent re- 
tirement from the schools. 

7. That the best and most reliable sentiment of the best and 
most reliable supporters of the public schools desires his return. 

8. That, finally, Mr. Pickard ought to consent to resume his 
place at the head of the schools in September, where your corres- 
pondent believes the acting-superintendent, and ninety-nine one- 
hundredths of the teachers will heartily welcome him, and where 
a more fully “developed” board will be glad to place and sustain 


him. James Hannan, 
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MATHEMATICS. 


All communications intended for this 
Editor, Prof. E. T. Quimsy, Hanover, NV. 7. 


should he directed to the 


NOTES. 


— The solution of the equations x*-+ y=7, and 
% + y*== 11, has been again called for, and we have a 
large ntimber of solutions sent in reply ; but as solu- 
tions have already been published (June 24, 1876, and 
Feb. 22, 1877), it seems hardly necessary to repeat 
them. H. D. W. will observe that it is not warrantable 
to assume the values of x and y to be integral. 

The equations y= 6, and «?-+ «y= 8, were 
proposed outside this department, and have been 
solved by Wm. Hoover, on p. 41 of the present volume. 
We have solutions of them from F., E, S., C. B., E. J. 
E., F. J. H., G. I. Hopkins, and H. C. Wells. G. F. R. 
will observe the solution of Wm. Hoover does not 
agree with his. 

— G. I. Hopkins thinks the equations x*-+- y= 7, 
and y?-}+- x= 7, incapable of solution. Why not thus, 
after finding as he does, x = y? 

and y= same.—Eb. 

—I send a reply to S. S.G.’s problem, page 233, 
May 17; 

If the profit is +4 of the amount, the cost would be 
3g of the amount, and for every $1.00 of cost the 
amount would be $1.50. At wholesale profits, the 
amount would be $1.50 less 7, of itself, or $1.35 ; and 
the cost of the particular bill of goods would be $1350 
+ $1.35, or $1000. Hence the profit would be $350. 

MAGISTER. 

[C. B. finds the same answer, and S. P. B. finds 

$350 is right.—Ep.] 


Mr. Eprror:—In Tue Journat of July 5, 1877: 

log x=log o> x logat must 
haveafactor=<. 


+o —o c=+ 
+ x and log x must be infinite, but of different orders of infinity. 
Question : To determine whether the cosineo an im- 
aginary arc is imaginary or not. J. SPARE. 


* Since 


SOLUTIONS. 


Prosiem LXXXIX.—The volume generated by the 
ellipse and the cycloid being respectively 3 and § of the 


circumscribing cylinders, are and and 
their ratio 56 : 75. E. H. C. 


ProsLem XC.—Let x y be the given circles. 


na 
mM:n:: a: — = area y. 
m 
:: 42; £2 = diatof y. 
© m 
{nm 
m= = dia. of y. 


Let D = required distance ; then D = (d—d = 
JaMEs WATERS. 
[Solutions also by Wm. Hoover, T. N. W., G. M. D., 
E. J. E., and E. H. C.] 


Pros_em XCI.—Let BEDC be the given board. 


fo 
DC=s tt. 


Let minD be required rectangle = greatest possible. 


LetmD=x. Am=17}—x. m= 
Henre area of required rectangle. 


The fluxion of — — 14xx 

As the rectangle is a maximum, therefore fluxion =o. 
Dividing by x, 120— 144-0; 
transpos., 120 == 14x ; dividing by 14, Hence 
required distance equals 33 ft. Jas. WATERS. 


Prostem XCI.—Were the converging sides of the 
trapezoidal board produced, they would meet at a point 
17+ feet from the wider end. , 

Let x and y be width and length of piece required. 
Then xy =a maximum... (1); and by similar trian- 
gles (17}—y) : x :: 17}: 5,0r 24x-+ 7y= 120... (2). 
Differentiating (1) and (2), and eliminating ¢x and dy 
from the results, we find x= yy. Then (2) gives 
y= 84, 12—y = 33, xy = 213 sq. ft. WM. Hoover. 

[Solution also by E. H.C. But the problem does 
not imply a segment of an isosceles triangle. ] 


Prostem XCII.—Area, 700 sq. feet ; height, 25 feet, 


Area = radius squared X 3.1416. =14.9+ 
(radius). 

Circumference =22r. 3.1416 X 2 X 14.9 =93.61+ 
(circum.) The radius and height of the tent form the 
base and perpendicular of a right-angled triangle, the 
hypothenuse of which is the slant height of the tent. 

A/ (25)? + (14.9)? =29.1-+ (slant height). The con- 
vex surface of a cone is equal to the circumference 


multiplied by one-half the slant height (circum.) *” 


6 145 sq. ft. + 9 — 150.816 sq. yds. 
93-01 145 = 1357-345 9 5 


[Solutions from Wm. Hoover, J. N. W., E. H.C., 
and J. Waters. | 


Pros_eM XCIII.—Let GFE/ be the middle points 
of AB, BC, CD, and AD of any quadrilateral ABCD. 
Then, since LY and G/ bisect sides of triangles, they 
are halves of the common third side, BD, to which they 
are parallel. The same may be shown of HE = GF 
=’AC. Hence £/GH'is a parallelogram. 

Pat AC =d, BD =d. and » =their included angle ; 
then area quadrilateral —‘¢da" sin q, area parallelo- 
gram — 4 ad’ sin g = one-half the area of quadrilateral. 

Wo. Hoover. 


et also by J. N. W., J. Waters, E. H.C., and 
J. E. 


ProsLem XCIV.—GivenV x — —-NV1- == 

= 
Divide by V1— ~, 


Transpose, 


Squaring, 

Multiply by x, 

Can. and trans, 2«? —1. 

Trans., (a? — x) —2V =—1. 

Completing sq.. (x? — x) — + 1=0. 

Extracting square root, — —0, 

Transposing, 

Squaring, x?—X=1, 

Completing square, x-+- 4 =1+ =f. 

Extracting sq. root, x — 

Ve 
2 


, to find x. 


Transposing, x = Jas. WATERS. 


[Solutions also by E. H.C.,G.M D., Wm. Hoover, 
G. I. W., and G. L. C., who asks that some one will 
verify the result. ] 


ProstemM XCV.—Let ABCD be the given rectangle. 
Draw the diagonal 4C. In the triangle 4 AC, inscribe 
acircle. From the center / draw the perpendicalars 
EFand FG, to AD and DC respectively. is 
one-half of ABCD. Wo. Hoover. 


[Solution also by E. H. C.] 


PROBLEMS. 


ProsLeM XCVI.—A bought of 2 two notes for $175. 
One note was for $100, due in one year ; the other for 
$100, due in two years, at six per cent. simple interest. 
The notes were paid at maturity. How much did 4 
pay for each note, and what per cent. simple interest 
did he receive for the use of his money? A. L. T. 


ProsLem XCVII.—Solve x3 +- 2-3-++ 2? 
+ = 28. G. I. Hopxns. 


ProsLtem XCVIII.—Solve (a +- x) (a—x)5 = 


Prostem XCIX.— Bought two hogs for $48, weigh- 
ing respectively 350 and 450 lbs. Paid }¢ cent more 
per pound for the latter than for the former. What 
was the price per pound of each? A. S, 


Educational Intelligence. 


— John Bascom is president of the University of Wisconsin. 

— The normal school at Valparaiso, Ind., claims to be the larg- 
est in the world: the enrollment for the presentterm being 1,437. 
The short term opened July 3. H. B, Brown is the principal. 

— Frank A. Norton, late superintendent of St. Joseph county, 
Ind., has accepted a position in Kansas. 

— W. Darst, of Ladoza Normal School, Indiana, goes to Leb- 
anon, Ohio, the coming year. Frank P. Adams, late principal of 
Catlettsburg (Ky.) Normal School, fills Mr. Darst’s place. 

— H. S. Kritz leaves his position as superintendent of Craw- 
fordsville schools and takes charge of the preparatory department 
Wabash of College. 

— Prof. John A. Myers, of Wheeling, W. Va., resigns his posi- 
tion in Butler University, and will spend a year or two in Europe, 
studying chemistry. 

— W. G. Fox, the able agent of Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co., - 
died June 4, at Lawrenceberg, Ind. 

— E. P. Barker, Esq., has resigned his position as principal of 
the Grafton (Mass.) High School. 

— Prof. T. G. Wormley, of Columbus, Ohio, has accepted the 
chair of Chemistry in the University of Pennsylvania, to which 
he was elected about a month ago. 

— Two hundred and fifty-one applications have been made for 
admission to the freshman class of Harvard, and 192 candidates 
attended the preliminary examinations. 

— Mr. Sibley, after a service of twenty-one years as chief libra- 
rian of Harvard College, and nine years previously as assistant 
librarian, resigned on account of ill-health. Mr. Justin Winsor, 
superintendent of the Boston Public Library, has been elected and 
has accepted the position, 

— Mr. Henry Carrington Bolton, of Columbia College, has 
been elected Scoville professor of Chemistry and Natural Science 
at Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. Professor Pynchon, of Trin- 
ity, after having held this chair for twenty-three years, now be- 
comes Hobart professor of Ethics and Metaphysics, and will be 
given an assistant. 

—C. E. Meleny has just been re-elected as master of the 

Washington street grammar school, by the committee of Marl- 
boro, Mass. 
— Since New Bedford, Mass., was last reported, the superin- 
tendent’s annual examinations of the grammar schools and high 
school have been completed. The grammar schools have each 
bad two exhibitions in their halls, one showing the work of the 
lower grades, and the other the work of the higher grades. About 
300 scholars pass from the primary to the grammar schools, and 
100 from the grammar schools to the high school. Nine young 
ladies were graduated from the training school, and are now ready 
to engage in teaching. Forty-three scholars graduated from the 
high school. This was the first class to complete its course in the 
new high-school building. Nearly all the old teachers have been 
re-elected. Mr. Frederick Farnsworth, who has been acting as 
sub-master in the high school, in the place of Mr. Lawton, who has 
spent the past year abroad, will spend the next school year in 
Germany. 

— Thomas A. Tash, Esq., recently superintendent of schools of 
Lewiston, Me., has been elected to the position of superintendent 
of Portland, Me., made vacant by the election of Ephraim Hua 
to the superintendency of Newton, Mass. 


— Abner J. Phipps, for many years agent of the Massachusetts 
Board of Education, has been chosen superintendent of schools of 
Lewiston, Me. 

— Alfred Bunker, Esq., has been chosen principal of the Com- 
mercial department of the Somerville (Mass.) High School. 


— Mr. Nathaniel Hills, who has been for many years the prin- 
cipal of the Lynn High School, has just resigned his position, 
much to the regret of the people of the city. Mr. Hills has fol- 
lowed his chosen profession of teaching without intermission, ex- 
cepting the regular school vacations, since his graduation from 
Dartmouth in 1841, a period of more than thirty-five years, and 
though yet in his prime, desires to rest awhile from his arduous 
labors before entering upon active duties again. For twenty-five 
years he has taught in Massachusetts schools. After serving hon- 
orably as principal of the high school in Danvers, Mass., for twelve 
years, he accepted an invitation to become the principal of the 
high school in Lynn. For more than twelve years a high standard 
has been maintained in the Lynn High School by Mr. Hills, and 
the city has had the reputation of possessing one of the best 
schools of the higher grades in the State. During the period of 
his principalship nearly 500 pupils have graduated, averaging 
about forty in each class, while several hundred others have been 
connected with the school for a time. 

— Twenty-seven young ladies graduated from the Worcester 
(Mass.) Normal School at the close of the year. Hon. Henry 
Chapin, of Worcester, presented the diplomas, and William T. 
Harris, of St. Louis, delivered the address. 

— Miss Mary E. Chase, of Fayette, Me., was elected to fill the 
vacancy in the Marlboro High School, caused by the resignation 
of Miss Hayward. 

— The school board of Thomaston, Conn., have resolved that 
preference will be given to those candidates who have had the 
benefit of the instruction at the Normal School. 


— The Whitewater (Wis.) Normal School opens its fall term 
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Aug. 29: Wm. F. Phelps, president. The Oshkosh School at the 
same time: Geo. S. Albee, president. Twin Falls School also 
Aug. 29: W. D. Parker, president. And Platteville School Sept. 
4: E. A. Charlton, president. 

— Mr. and Mrs. Hyatt Smith have been engaged for the West 
Saugatuck schools, Westport, Conn., and Mr. T. Ellwood for the 
East Saugatuck school. 

— Ralph H. Park, for the past eighteen years principal of the 
Wooster School, New Haven, Ct., has resigned. He has received 
a more lucrative offer as agent of D. Appleton & Co., for the sale 
uf the American Cyclopedia, It was voted, that the board accept 
with regret the resignation of Mr. Park, as principal of Wooster 
School, and in so doing we cordially tender to him our thanks for 
his faithful and efficient service to the district for the past eighteen 
years, and wish him all success in his new vocation. 

— The Worcester Free Institute was chartered by the Legisla- 
ture of Massachusetts, May 10 1865. and was opened for the re- 
ception of students Nov. 12, 1868 It has graduated six classes, 
and the graduates have secured honored and lucrative situations, 
showing that there 1s a demand tor thts kind of special instruction. 
At the last commencement of the Institute, July 11, addresses 
were made by President Chadbourne and Rev. B. D. Marshall, 
D.D. Twenty seven graduated, —one half from Worcester county, 
—the largest class yet graduated. This is the pioneer school, in 
this country, in blending instruction in the use of machinist’s tools 
with technical instruction. 

— Mrs. Breen was transferred from the position of assistant- 
principal of Woolsey School, New Haven, Conn., to be the prin- 
cipal of the Cedar street schoul, at a salary of $1 250. 

— Greek was dropped out of the New Haven High School 
course in 1866, since which time it has been impossible for a pupil 
to fit for college. There being about fifty pupils desirous of tak- 
ing Greek, it has been added to the course, and $800 appropriated 
to teach it. The instruction will probably be given by Yale stu- 
dents, hired by the hour. 

— [he plans and specifications for the new school-house on 
Kendall street, Central Fails, R. I, have been prepared. The 
house will be two stories high, and contain four rooms. 

— The Logan Female Cullege is under the charge of A. B. 
Stark, LL.D, and an able faculty, and is located at Russellville, Ky. 
The last year has been one of great prosperity, and gives promise 
of the most gratifying character for the future. 

— Miss Annie Beals, Manchester, has been elected assistant in 
the high school of Bristol, R. 1. In eleven of the public schools 
one hundred and eighty five scholars were neither absent nor tardy 
during the term ending July 3. One scholar has not been absent 
for sixteen terms, 

— Miss Mary H. True, teacher of deaf mutes in Portland, Me., 
goes to England to teach her methods for four years. She has 
great reputation as principal of the articulating school. 

— Ex President Hill is chairman of the school committee of 
Portland, Me. He was president of Harvard. 

— The fall term of Canaan (N. H.) Union Academy will com. 
mence August 22, under the direction of Benj. H. Goodrich, of 
Boston University, assisted by Charles F. Sharpe 

— An unanswerabie a'gument for popular education is furnished 
by the criminal and judicial statistics of Ireland for 1875. Of the 
men and boys committed to jail in that year, 38 per cent. could 
neither read nor write. In England (1874) the proportion was 32 
per cent. In the case of women and girls it appears thatin Ireland 
54 per cent. of those arrested were wholly uneducated, In France 
the totally ignorant are 36 per cent. of the criminals. 

— The number of women studying medicine in Russia during a 
few years past, has been 430; of these 73 were Jews, 19 Polish 
Protestants, the rest all belonged to the orthodox Greek Church. 
They cume from all parts of the empire, and with very few ex- 
ceptions were between twenty and twenty five years old, There 
are now 78 married women pursuing this study. 

— Twenty-two scholars were graduated from the Taunton (Mass.) 
High School, Seven scholars were graduated from the Attleboro 
(Mass ) High School. E. P. Barker has resigned the principalship 
vf the Grafton (Mass.) High School. 

— The commencement exercises of the Nebraska University 
took place June 27, at Lincoln. Four young men graduated. 
The present university building has been declared unsafe, and the 
regents have decided to erect a new building at once, at a cost of 
about $40,000. 

— The Educational Association of Minnesota will meet in 
Mankato, Aug. 28, 29, and 30. . 

— A course of musical study, four years in length, and ending 
in a diploma, has been established at Syracuse University. Prof. 
W. Schultz, the conductor of the Mendelssohn Quintette Club of 
Boston, has been appointed first instructor. 

— Williston Seminary, Easthampton, Mass., was founded in 
1841, by the late Hon, Samuel Williston, and is delightfully situ- 
ated at Easthampton, eighteen miles north of Springfield, which 
is one of the pleasant New England villages of the Connecticut 
River Valley. The special work of the seminary is to prepare 
boys and young men for college, and for the higher schools of 
science. The course in the Classical department is four years; in 

the Scientific, three. The standard is high, ad meets the demand 
of those colleges which require for admissiun the most advanced 
Preparation. Hon. Horatio G. Knight, lieutenant-governor, is 
President of the board of trustees, and James Morris Whiton, 


Ph.D., is principal, with an able corps of assistants. The number 
of students in the Classical department for the year was 115; in 
the Scientific department, 96; and in the preparatory class, 21. 
Total during the year, 232. 

— The Southern University is located at Greensboro, Ala., a 
pleasant town of about 2,000 inhabitants, on the line of the Selma, 
Marion and Memphis railroad. Luther M. Smith, D.D., is chan- 
cellor, and the course of study covers a complete classical and sci- 
entific education. One hundred and twenty-one students were in 
attendance during the session, a gaia of sixteen over the previous 
term. 

— The corner-stone of Fairburg College was laid at Fairburg 
Jefferson county, Neb., June 3. with interesting ceremonies. 

— The laboratories for women which were established six 
months ago at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, appear 
to be successful. Some of the pupils are fitting themselves to 
teach; two have made special study of some subject for the pur- 
pose of assisting their husbands in business; others take the 
course as a part of their education, without definite plans fur ap- 
plying their knowledge ; and others still take some subj-ct that 
will enabie them to understand and to make collections at home, 
and to give their children an intelligent interest in some form ot 
science. 

— San Juan, a suburb of Colorado Springs, Col., is to enj y}_ 
collegiate facilities in the establishment of Colorado College at 
that point. Twenty thousand dollars have been given by New- 
England friends for a professorship, and $10,000 has been sub- 
scribed in Colorado for the building. The Culurado Spring 
Company give the site and subscribe $8 000 to the erection fund. 

The meeting of the New-York State Teachers’ A-sociation was 
held at Piattsburg, N. Y., and although smaller than many previ- 
ous sessions, Owing to the trouble to railroads from the “ strikers,” 
it was of great interest and value to the educators of the Empire 
State. We shall hope to present to our readers some of the pa- 
pers given, in future. 

— It is proposed to establish a kindergarten school at Coloradu 
Springs, Col.; the management and instruction of the scnoul tw 
be under the control of a graduate of the Buston (Mass.) Training 
School. 

— The school committe of Chelsea, Mass., have voted to revise 
the former action of the sub-committee in the matter of admission 
to the high school, and make the per cent. sixty-five instead o1 
seventy. All pupils who attained the first-named per cent. at the 
recent examination will be admitted. All the teachers, the truan: 
offiver, and supervisor of music were reéiected. 


— Examinations for admission to the B »ston Latin School and 
to the high schools, will occur Monday, Sept. 3, at 9.00 o'clock 
a. m., at the above schvol houses. 

— The forty sixth exhibition of the American Institute of New 
York will be opened in the latter cicy on the 12th of September. 
and continue until late in November. 

— Miss Ruth R. Burritt, who had charge of the Froebel kinder 
garten during the International Exposition, 1876, will open a nor- 
mal training school for kindergarten teachers, Sept. 10. in Phila 
deiphia. This will afford an opportunity to those living in Phia 
delphia and surrounding country, to learn the system without in- 
curring the expense of going to distant cities. The number wili 
be limited to ten or twelve; tuition for normal course, $100. Ad 
dress Ruth R. Burritt, No. 1320 Arch street, Philadelphia, 


— The following officers were elected for the American Philo 
logical Association at Baltimore for the ensuing year: President. 
Prof. B L. Gitdersleeve, of Johns Hopkins University; vice-pres- 
idents, Prof John S. Sewall of the Bangor Theological Seminary. 
and Prof. Crawford H. Toy, Greenville, S. C.; secretary and 
curator, Prof. Samuel Hart, of Trinity Coilege; treasurer, Charle- 
J Buckingham, of Poughkeepsie, N Y.; executive committee, 
Profs. F. D. Allen of the University of Cincinnati, W. W. Good 
win of Harvard College, F. A. March of Lafayette College, Eas- 
ton, Pa., J. H. Trumbull of Hartford, Conn., and W. D. Whitney. 
of Yale College. The next meeting takes place at Saratoga, 
N. Y., July 9, 1878. 

— W. G. McAdoo, author of Elementary Geology of Tennessee. 
has removed from Miliedgeville, Ga., to Knoxvilie, fenn., where 
he is to be connected with the corps of instructors in the university. 


— Prof. J. W. Mears, of Hamilton College, was elected presi- 
dent of the New-York State Teachers’ Association, 

— Benjamin D. Best has been promoted from the principalship 
of the first district to the superintendency of public instruction of 
the city of Covington, Ky. 

— Hon. C. W Slogle has been elected to the presidency of the 
lowa State University, in place of Rev. Dr. George Thatcher. 

— The Arkansas Industrial University accommodates 800 stu- 
dents. It is said to be the largest and most elegant structure in 
the State, 

— The superintendent of public instruction has arranged to 
hold the State Teacher's Institute, provided for by the new insti- 
tute law, at Lansing, Mich., commencing at 2.00 p. m., Munday, 
August 20, 1877, and continuing five days. 

— Miss Elizabeth Johnston Ellis, class poet of the Wesleyan 
University, has accepted an invitation to a place as teacher or 
professor in the female college at Wellesicy, Mass., at a salary of 
$800 and board. 


— The University of Minnesota has 304 students, 


New Publications. 


ELEMENTS OF ARITHMETIC, By Edward Olney. New York: 

Sneidon & C mpany. 

We give some extracts from the preface of this book, by which 

the author’s ideas as to what an arithmetic shoud be, may be 

shown : 

“ Fellow-teachers, can we not contrive to teach arithmetic in 
such a way as to leave some time in our pubic schools for some- 
thing else? Do we need two species of arithmetic? Is it abso- 
lutely necessary that pupils go through from four to six diff -rent 
columns, to ubiain a respectable knowk dge of their subject? If 
we must continue to take one-third of the time spent in schvol, for 
eight or ten years, to teach the arithmetic which is necessary to a 
good English education, my attempt in preparing this volume is 
tutile, and you need read no further, But if you agree with me 
that after a chi d has learned to count, and knows tre elementary 

c mbinations of the digits, ¢ the addition, subtraction, maultipli- 

cation, and division tables, he can learn all the arithmetic, of all 

kinds, mental, written, theoretical, practical, philosophical, com: 

mercial, etc, etc., that is necessary to a good common school edu- 
cation, or that is consistent with a well balanced curse, by pur- 
suing arithmetic for one of his studies for from three to six years, 
according tu his ma urity, then picase examine the following pages. 

+ « « «+ The pan of the bo sk recognizes the growth in men- 
tal power which ought to be pre-umabie in the three years during 
which this subject will constitute one of the pupil's studies in 
school, There are three stages of mental development which we 
do well to mark in our elementary teaching: - 

1. The earliest stage, —in which the faculties chiefly exercised 
are observation (perception) and memory. Ac this stage the pupil 
is not competent to formulate thought, nor to derive benefit from 
abstract, formal statements of principles, definitions, or processes, 

2. An intermediate stage.—in which the reasoning faculties (ab- 
straction, judgment) are coming into prominence. At this stage 
the pupil needs to be shown so that he has a clear perception of 
it. before he is presented with a formal abstract statement. . . . 

3. The ultimate stage,—or that in which the mental powers are 
so matured and trained that one is competent to receive truths 
trom the general, abstract, or formal statement ofit . . . . 

The period covered by the study of this book is presumed to 
be the second, and an entrance upon the third (~tage).” 

We believe the author is correct in his theory, and therefore be- 
heve this book may well take the p'ace of the series of arithmetics 
30 commonly used. The repuration of Professor Olney, as a 
writer of mathematical text-bvoks, is such as to commend this 
volume to the careful perusal of our teachers, 


[ne above review of *O ney’s” book, by Prof. Quimby. the 
mathematical ediuor, receives the cordia: endorsemcat ot THE 
JuURNAL. It is an original and practical elemen'ary text-bouk, 
Nat 18 to pruduce better teaching of ariuhmetic in our 
scno 


BLuE AND Rep Lieut: or Light and Its Rays as Medicine; 
showing that light 18 the Original and sule source of lite, a it is 
the suurce of ali the physical and vital forces of nature, and that 
light 1s nature’s own and only remedy fur disease ; and «xplain- 
ing how to apply the red and biue rays in curing the sick and 
feeble ; together with a chapter on Light in the Veceiable King- 
dom ByS Pancoast,M D, Philadelphia; J. M. steddard & 
Co. Price $200. 


The foreguing description of this work of Dr. Pancoast so fally 
sets forth the c/a:ms of this work cto public notice as to need little 
additional descripuon. If his theories are true and correct, it un- 
‘olds things of universal interest and importance for the preserva- 
tion vf human heaith. It is certainty original, The bok consists 
uf over three hundred pages. Its text is biue, with red line border 
to the pages, on fine white paper ; is handsomely bound in Eng- 
wh cloth, Swid only by subscription. It is far more comprehen- 
sive in its claims for Biue and Red Light than that claimed by the 
biue-glass theurists. The curious will readit eagerly. If we were 
tully convinced of the correctness of its teachings, we should hail 
it as a blessing. 


CrysTAL Sonos, for use in Sabbath Schools, Normal Classes. In- 
sututes, Anniversaries, etc. By B. J. W. Bishoff and Otis F. 
Presbrey. T:ledv, Ohio: W. W. Whitney, 


This book has an attractive ttle, and is the freshest contribution 
to social music tur Sunday and secular schools. The music seems 
to be exactly of that character which is adapted to the purposes 
for which this book was intended. Its meiudies are choice, and 
the general tone that pervades the pieces is religious. It is such a 
book as will be largely demanded in the home circle and praise 
gatherings. It is beautifuily printed upon white paper, substan- 
tially bound, and sells at the popular price of $3.60 per duzen and 
35 cents a single copy, boards. One specimen copy in paper 
covers mailed by the publisher upon receipt of 25 cents, 


First Loveis Best,—A Sentimental Sketch. By Gail Hamilton. 
Busion: Estes & Lauriat. Price $1.50. 


This attractive buok introduces the gifted authoress into a new 
field, and she enters it with characteristic originality. Were we 
called upon to state in brief the aim and purpuse of this volume, 
we should say it was a surt of Mew Testament of feminine senti- 
ment. 

Under this new dispensation the heroines of novelists will have 
a much happier fate than under the old regime. Uitrmace joy and 
peace will be secured to all “Katherines" who may wail and 
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mourn the want of genuine love for the “Glynns,” for a season. 
How a maiden authoress can develop a loving wife out of a sisterly 
friend, as Gail Hamilton has done with the heroine of this inter- 
esting tale, is one of the things it would be difficult to understand 
without reading this book. Therefore we advise all of our read- 
ers, who have any curiosity to find out the process, to buy and 
read First Love is Best. Some of the “ old-school” sentimental- 
ists will probably say the “theory” is unnatural, and the “ prac- 
tice” among the “ impossibles ;” but let them pause and consider 
that this is a new era, and new processes may be invented to con- 
form to the teachings of this story. 


Joun Wiiey & Sons’ PusLicaTIons.— We have examined with 
some pleasure the new list of Scientific books lately issued by 
John Wiley & Sons, of 15 Astor Place, New York city. We no- 
ticed textbooks on every subject used in scientific instruction 
and among the more prominent, would call special attention to a 
few of particular value. 

Professor Warren, here, presents a most thorough and progres- 
sive course in Drawing, comprising Free-hand Drawing, Plane 
Problems, Projection Drawing, Linear Perspective, and the higher 
courses in the same including Machine Drawing and Stone Cut- 
ting. He has now in press a new Descriptive Geometry, Shades, 
and Perspective, a condensed treatise, entirely new and thoroughly 
practical. 

On Botany, we noted the translation of the standard text-book 
of Germany, Otto Thomé’s Structural Botany, translated by Dr. 
Bennett; the price and number of illustrations form and addi- 
tional attraction, and it has already been adopted by several prom- 
inent scientific schools, and bids fair to be deservedly popular. 

In higher science, we noted the admirable works of Prof. De- 
Volson Wood, comprising his Strength of Materials, Roofs and 
Bridges, and Mechanics, the last being revised and enlarged, and 
has received the endorsement of nearly every prominent scientific 
institution in the land. Prof. Wood has in press an elementary 
Principles of Mechanics (12mo), designed for high schools and 
young ladies’ institutions. Mahan’s works have been so long en- 
dersed as to need scarcely any reference to them; however, we 
noted that his /adustrial Drawing was receiving revision and en- 
largement at the hands of Professor Thompson, of Rennsalaer 
Institute, Troy, N. ¥., and that his Civil Engineering was already 
revised by Professor Wood. 

Speaking of Civil Engineering, reminds us that Prof. Wheeler, of 
West Point, has just issued a work which, although primarily de- 
signed for the U. S. Military Academy, might well be used by 


every similar school ; it is at once condensed and complete. 

The latest, as well as one of the best works of this house, is 
Theory of Transverse Strains, by R.G. Hatfield, a thoroughly 
practical and scientific solution of strains in girders and beams of 
all kinds, in which the author has taken nothing for granted, but 
has gone to the root of the matter, making and giving the results 
of many experiments, calculating many tables, and putting, in a 
word, results before the readers. We venture to predict, this 
work will be a standard in its department, and might with profit 
be used as a text-book and reference-work in all branches of con- 
struction, theoretical and practical. 

So of Bridges, we find DuBois’ Graphical Statics and Butler’s 
Treatise on Iron Highway Bridges; the former in use asa text- 
book in the principal schools, and the latter a practical exposition 
by a practical bridge engineer, one which should be read by every 
engineer and be in the hands of each bridge contractor in the 
country. 

As to Mineralogy, Assaying, and the like, we find the ground 
well covered by Kerl, Michell, Thorpe, Craft, Perkins, etc. ; these 
books all varying from $1.50 to $10.00 per volume, But the latest 
and best works on these subjects are the works of the elder and 
younger Dana, and Professor Brush. The System of Mineralogy, 
by Prof. J. D. Dana, has stood the test of years, and the append- 
ixes added thereto have brought the work to modern times; but 
the 7¢xt-Book of Mineralogy, by E.S. Dana, has certainly received 
a most flattering welcome, embracing, as it does, the latest discov- 
eries in Crystallography and Physical Mineralogy. There is a 
movement to translate it into German, which is the more remark- 
able, as Professor Grau has written a work of 1100 pages on one 
of the subjects treated in Professor Dana’s work, which would 
seem to have been exhaustive in itself. Professor Brush’s Deter- 
minative Mineralogy has received the endorsement of the schools, 
and has run through several editions, although but two years old. 
In completeness and systematic arrangemient it is unequaled. 

Professor Ricketts, of Columbia College, presents, here, a cheap 
and convenient work in Laboratory Work in Assaying, carefully 
arranged so as to be of great practical use to the studeut and as- 


sayer; this, too, has been largely adopted. Fresenius’s Quantita 
tiveand Qualitative Analysis, by Professor Johnson, are also stand- 
ards in their subjects, and have been carefully translated into the 
new system, and brought up to date in Chemical Science. So of 
Miller’s great works, in three large volumes, Organic and Jnor- 
ganic Chemistry, and Chemical Physics. 


We further remarked that much-abused and discussed work of 


Professor DuBois, Weyrauch’s Notes on Iron and Steel. Although 
those who have criticised the work have, in most instances, been 
obliged to retract, and the profession generally have commenced 
to realize its value, while several leading institutions will, no doubt, 
adopt it as a text-book this fall. 

Add to the above hasty sketch, that numerous and highly com- 
mended catalogue of Messrs. Bagster & Sons, embracing works in 
every known and several almost unknown languages, and we have 
rarely seen a list of more general interest, whether for the theo- 
logical or general scientific student; while Ruskin’s elegant dis- 
courses form a fitting background to Science, Literature, and Art, 
therein represented, since there are some forty works of this writer 
treating of all three of these subjects, 


SARATOGA: Being an Indian Tale of Frontier Life, and a true 
picture of “Saratoga” and the “ Famous Springs.” Philadel- 
phia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers. Price $1.00, 

This is the fourth volume of the popular Petersons’ Dollar Se- 
ries of new and good novels. This, from the nature of its story 
and its location, is one of special interest, being an American 
tale of times when heroism was developed. It is a deeply inter- 
esting story, and recalls to mind the marvelous changes time has 
wrought in the region where the incidents transpired. It is ele- 
gantly and substantially bound in red vellum, embossed with orig- 
inal designs in gold and black. The price of “ Saratoga” is only 
one dollar, and it is one of the cheapest books ever printed, and it 
will be found for sale by all booksellers, or copies of it will be 
sent to any one, post-paid, on remitting one dollar in a letter to 


the publishers. 


— Judge Derham, A.M., of Christian College, Santa Rosa, Cal. 
has prepared “An Analytic Grammatical Chart of the English 
Language,” which is comprehensive and well-nigh exhaustive of 
the principles and forms of our native tongue. It presents at a 
glance, a view of the science, as embraced in Ortheepy, Orthog- 
raphy, Etymology, Syntax, Prosody, Elocution, and Logic, and is 
intended for families, schools, and private study. As a topical 
chart for study, and as a guide to reviews, we judge it to be of 
great value toteachers. The arrangement is systematic and agrees 
wit the well-established principles of grammarians, and on account 
of the vast amount of knowledge here mapped out to the eye and 
mind of the reader, it is invaluable as a chart of reference. 
Teachers who have examined the copy in our office have said that 
it met a want of the school-room, and to its examination and use 
we most truthfully commend our readers. S. W. Derham, Table 
Grove, IIL. acts as general agent for the chart. 


DANSVILLE SEMINARY, 


A HYGIENIC SCHOOL 
For Students of all Ages. 
Grading from common English branches to the 


studies in the Sophomore year of the Colleges and| 1304 


State Normal School, 
FARMINGTON, MAINE. 


The Fall Term will commence on Tuesday, August 28. 
Tuition free. For catalogues or further information, address 


Cc. C. ROUNDS, Princ. 


University. Pive Graduating Courses, requiring 
from two to six years’ study. Art and Musi 

ments excel in facilities, being under artists 
of superior merit. French and German taught by 
a native Franco-German. Commercial Depart- 
ment, including business theoretical and practical, 
under an experiencd business man. 


Fall term begins 
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State Normal School, 


CASTINE, MAINE. 


weeks. For particulars 


Cheap, and 


Tuesday, Aug. 28, and continues twelve 
address 
G. T. FLETCHER, Princ. 


Comprehensive, 


| THE STANDARD SERIES. 
Greenleaf’s New Mathematical Series. 


Practical, 
and Complete. 


HYGIENIC EDUCATION 4 SPECIALTY. 


Students with poor health received and given special 
studies and physical care adapted to their needs. Precocious 
children, and children predisposed to disease, taken and 
cared for with a view to their physical development. Lec 
tures on Hygiene, Morals, and Etiquette, semi- weekly, 
Daily Exercise in Military Drill for gentlemen, and Calis- 
thenics for ladies. Hygienic Diet and the observance of 
careful habits of living required by all. 

Dec. 13, 1877. 


SUMMER CLASS IN BOTANY. 


Mr. W. W. BAILEY, Instructor of Botany at Brown 
University, will conduct a Summer Class in this science, at 
Lapham Institute, North Scituate, R. I., beginning on 
the 24th of July, and lasting one mon 
portunity for study is offered, combined with a pleasant loca- 
tion in a rich botanical field. Good board may be had, at 
reasonable rates, at the Institution. Fee for the course, Zen 
Dollars. Those who possess them, are earnestly requested 
to bring dissecting microscopes. i combined 
with laboratory practice and field excursions. 


th. A good op- 


ures will be 
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Fall Term begins Sept. 13, closes 

Winter Term begins Jan. 8, 1878. 

For catalogues or other information, address ; 
8. H. GOODYEAR, 


GERMAN SUMMER SCHOOL. 


Prine. Dansville (Hygienic) Sem., Dansvitte, N. Y. gE c. F. KRAUSS, of Borton, formerly teacher of Ger- CITY OF NEW YORK, 
man at Harvard College and Institute of Technology, wi ” “ FALL RIVER, 
W practical school of Ge: begin July 10, ° 
DRA ING ust 21, in the by Mise Mor HAVERHILL, 
— FOR— ies location in the su pe 
ortsemouth, N. H. ulars, rson 4 
Draftsmen, Teachers, and Students. | tyicter, at No 69 Hancock Sts Boron | Ua, 

A Teacher, of long and successful experience, offers the AT SEA—ISLAND HIGH SCHOOL, - . Spey Loaf 
appropriate elementary or advanced private instruction, at Ae BLOCK ISLAND, R. 1. < a ABETH, 
raped progress posible fe conjure | vance, quarter. ‘Sammer Term beging April ‘NORTHAM 

ess 
tion fixed to those, ise q formation, address A. W. BROWN, Principal. “ “ 
whe wich — BOSTON UNIVERSITY “ PORTSMOUTH. 


1. To become practical dra/ismen. 
2. To meet the demand for Professors and Teachers of 


Descriptive Geometry and its applications. 
3 To gain full admission in advancd standing into Sci- 
entific Schools. 
Particulars at the Office of the Naw Enc. Jourwat or 
address Box D 


Epucation, 16 Hawley Street, or 
12% c(«) 


roth. For circ 


SCHOOL OF ORATORY, 


For Public Speakers, Readers, Professors of Elocution, 
Actors, and for oe ger culture. Next term 

ulars address Prof. LEWIS 
No. 20 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Built up and perfected, as demanded by educational progress, it has coristantly baffled compe- 
‘ition, and acquired a popularity in all parts of the Union so as to become a 


NATIONAL STANDARD. 


This Series is used in seven Cities in the vicinity of New York, and in a large number of Towns 
in the Central, Middle and Western States. Among other places are the following Cities, which (fa 
whole or part) use them in their Public Schools: 


CITY OF KINGSTON, CITY OF JERSEY CITY, 
NEWARK, “ «~NEW BRITAIN, 
“ SOMERVILLE, “ CHICOPEE, 

“ NORWALK, “ BOSTON, 

“ PITTSFIELD, “ CHELSEA, 

“ SALEM, “ BELFAST, 

“ GLOUCESTER, “ AUGUSTA, 

ELLSWORTH, “ « CONCORD, 

“ BIDDEFORD, “ LONG ISL. CITY. 
“ KEENE, HOBOKEN, 

ATLANTIC CITY. “ “ MANCHESTER. 


The attention of Teachers 
B. ROE, 
130 


Newton, Mass. 
THE NEW ENGLAND 
N ORMAL INi STITUTE 
East Greenwich, R.1., Fuly 25 to Aug. 22, 1877. 


branches of 


classes of ad 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 
Elocution and Oratory, 


1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 

For Clergymen, 
vanced 
, Vocal Culture, Reading and Recitation. Cha: 


Oratory ] 
March, 1875. Grants diplomas. Both sexes admitted. 
Summer Term o 


GREENLEAF’S 


is called to the following New Books: 


PARKER'S EXERCISES IN ENGLISH COMPOSITION, 


To which are add 


GILBERT'S GRADED SPELLER, sentences ton and Parsing. 


MANUAL OF INTELLECTUAL ARITHMETIC. 


Lawyers, Teachers, Business Men, and all 


students. Attention to Consersstion, Descriptive Catalogues, with 


on Monday, Jal 


all R Send 
Literary and Musical Instruction. = dee SS 
No teacher or pupil of whatever grade of proficiency can Elocution , AY 

afford to lose the opportunities here afforded. Seaside | Murdoch, S. Baxter, and Faculty of School re b 


location, unsurpassed for healthfulmess and beauty of 


scenery. Send for Circular to . LOCUTION for Schools, classes, or individuals. De- 
E. TOURJEE, Director, E fective speech cured. Send for circular and terms. 
13m Music Hatt, BOSTON. | Watter K. Fores, North Cambridge, Mass. 


outfit 


UARTERLY ELOCUTIONIST. 
Q N.Y.; $1 peryr. Anna Randall-Diehi, 


ORLANDO LEACH, 
142 & 144 Grand St, New York. 


prices, furnished on application. Correspondence solicited. 
ADDRESS THE PUBLISHERS, 


ROBERT S. DAVIS & CO., 


No. 36 BROOMFIELD STREET, BOSTON, 


~——« OR THEIR AGENTS —— 


S. E. BEEDE, 
‘Western Agent, KEOKUK, IA. 


# 
——_ 
| 
4 


INSTRUCTION MODELS: comprising Models and Apparatus for in- 
struction in Geometry and Technology. Manufactured by Keuf- 


fel & Esser, 111 Fulton street, New York, 


Instruction models for technological schools were formerly 
made in France and Germany, and when needed in American 
schools had to be imported. Recently Messrs. Keuffel & Esser 
have, in connection with their business in manufacturing drawing 
materials and mathematical instruments, been induced to make 
these models, and have suc,eeded in producing the most satisfac- 
tory work. They make, and are prepared to furnish, the same 
styles and patterns as are furnished and used in the great Euro- 
pean schools, and have in many respects made improvements, sug- 
gested by the distinguished professors of our best American 


schools. 


The celebrated “ Olivia” models, of which sets are in use at 
Williams, Union, Columbia, and other colleges, and also at West 
Point Military Academy, Stevens Institute, etc., are all made by 
this firm on a very much improved design. The French models 
are made with a weight on each thread, to keep the strings in po- 
sition. Messrs K. & E. adjust their’s by means of steel springs, 
which work easier, and have the important advantage of preventing 
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KEuFFEL & EssEr’s 


which are much 


nished Princeton 


INSTRUCTION MODELS. 


59 


all tangling of strings with the weights. They also use the low 
iron pedestals, instead of the high wooden box used by foreign 
manufacturers, which give the models an unproportionate shape. 
Models of steam engines, and parts of the same, are made after 
the most approved patterns of our best American machinists, 


more desirable for use in this country than for- 


eign models, which vary very much from the machines in actual 
use here. This cut represents a model of a water-wheel fur- 


College recently, and is an exquisite specimen of 


workmanship, Messrs. Keuffel & Esser are prepared to furnish 
at the shortest notice, architectural models, with five orders of 
columns, admirably executed, after the classic styles; also models 
of all the geometrical forms of solids, of crystals, of descriptive 
geometry; models to illustrate light and shade, and of perspective ; 
of parts of machinery, of mechanical movements, of machines of 
all sorts, of constructions for building, in stone, wood, or iron, 
| of bridges, railroads, etc. 

It is a matter of considerable importance to the technical schools 
of this country, that the very best models for instructive work in 
schools can be found adapted to every variety of work of American 
manufacture. Send to Keuffel & Esser for prices and descriptive 
catalogues, 111 Fulton street, New York. 


ELMER H. CAPEN, Prest. _ COLLEGE HILL, MASS, 


superior inducements to young men seeking a thor- 
pres Cunsical or Scientific education. Its location (within 
four miles of Boston by rail) unites the cultivating influence 
of the city with the retirement of the country. 

Expenses moderate. Liberal aid to needy students by 
scholarships and gratuities. Four courses of study are 
offered :— 

1. The usual Academic course of four years for the degree 


of A. B. 

ll. A Philosophical course of four years for the of 
B. Ph. (The same as I., with Modern Languages and Klect- 
ive work in the place of Greek.) 

Ill. An Engineering course of three years for the degree 
Cc 


E. 
1V. A Theological course (Tufts Divinity School) of three 
years for graduates—four years for all others—for the degree 
fB. D. 
*" Examinations for admission June 21st and Sept. 18th. 
For Catalogue or additional information. address 
Pror. CHARLES E. 


106 8 College ass, 


University of Michigan, 
DEPT. OF MEDICINE & SURGERY. 


The 28th Annual Course of Lectures will commence on 
October 1, 1877, and continue ine months. 

Course separate but equal for women. 

Matriculation Fee. patd but once,—residents of Michigan, 
$10; non-residents, $25. 

Annual Dues, — residents of Michigan, $15; non-resi- 


dents, $20. 
Graduation Fee,— for all alike, $5.00. 
A. B. PALMER, M.D., Dean. 
_ gd Ann Arbor, Mich. 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
The 28th Winter Session will open on THurRsDAY, Oct. 

i Clinical 
instruction is given in the Woman’s —_ Pennsylvania 
course of Lectures, Practical Demonstration, and Winter 
Quizzes are free (except for expense of material) to all ma- 

RACHEL L. BODLEY, A.M., Dean, 
62 N. College Ave. & 21st St., Phila., Pa. 
FOR BOYS. 
No. 10 Somerset St., Boston, (Established A. D. 1860.) 
thorough pre 
aration for Harvard University and for the Scientific Schools. 
Copies of recent papers will be sent appli- 


Send for Circular and Catalogue. 
WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
1877, in the commodious new College Building. 
Wills, Philadelphia, and Orthopaedic Hospitals. Spring 
triculants of the year. Address 
ENGLISH & CLASSICAL SCHOOL 
The course of ode is arranged to secure a 
cation. (102 W. N. E 


FLORENCE KINDERGARTEN, 


Mrs. A. R. ALDRICH, Principal. 

The Board of Trustees of the Florence Kindergarten will 
add to the institution, a Training-Class for instruction in 
Freebel’s Science, which will offer superior advantages to 
those wishing to understand the methods and principles of 
kindergartening. 

The kindergarten numbers fifty-eight; the buildi 
grounds are ample; the location unsur ;a 
and board, reasonable. 

Address, for circular, Mrs. A. R. ALDRICH, Principal, 
or Mr. H. B. HAVEN, Sec’y, Florence, Mass. 129 i 


and 
terms 


DIRECTORY 


To the Leading Colleges, Professional and College 
Preparatory Schools, &c. 


ALLEGHENY COLLEGE, Meadville, Penn. The 
61st year will open Sept. 2oth. Entrance examinations 
Sept. roth. In resources, among the best in the country. 
Scientific, Biblical, Preparatory School. For cata- 
logues Luaws H. D.D., Prest. 82 22 


‘WELLESLEY COLLEGE, Wellesley, Mass. For 
information and new circular for 1877, apply to Miss 
Apa L. Howarp, President. 95 


W HEATON FEMALE SEMINARY, Norton, 
Mass. Fall Term begins Sept. 6. 


For catalogue, containing terms, a) to Miss EL.ten 
M. Principal. 106 22 


‘ACADEMIES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Kight Colleges and Schools. 
PATTEN. 52 


ELOIT COLLEGE, Beloit, Wisconsin. For cata- 
B logue address President A. L. Cuarin. 4 


Brown UNIVERSITY, (Providence, R. I.) Com- 
mencement, 3d Wednesday in June; next session begins 
Sept. 2oth. For catalogues apply to Rev. Wm. DouGtas. 


ARLETON COLLEGE, Nerthfield, Minn. te 
C both sexes. Address the President, J. W. Gemeente 
DEvUEY COLLEGE, Springfield, Mo., for both 

Classical, Scientific, and Normal courses of 
penses moderate; climate unrivaled. 


[ELINOIS INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY . 

COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEERS, 


COLLEGE OF NATURAL SCIENCE 
COLLEGE OF LITERATURE & 


jow4s COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. For catal 
address the President, Gzorcs F. Macoun, D. 


IDDLEBURY COLLEGE, Mi 
catalogue, etc.. address the President, C. B. 


W UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 
Three ceurses of study, — Classical, Latin-Scientific, 
and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., President. 


PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS. 


ROOKLYN COLLEGIATE AND POLY- 
TECHNIC INSTITUTE. Scientific Department. 
Address D. H. Cocuran, LL.D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL—Scientific 
Department of Dartmouth College. Address Prof. E. 
R. RuGGiss, Hanover, N. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Entrance examinations September 19 and 20. S. 
Kweecanp, Sec’y, Boston. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Oak- 
Year opens in August, and closes in May. 
Address Prof. J. A. Benton. | 


MEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL of Yale 
College. Address Prof. G. J. Brusn, New Haven, Ct 


Yasar OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Medical De tt. For circulars and information 
address Prof. C. I. Parpss, 426 East 26th street. 
We ACADEMY, Woburn, Mass. Fits stu- 

dents for Mass. Inst. of Technology, and other Scien- 
tific Schools. L. S. Bursanx, Prin. 


Wy FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. O. THompson, Worcester, Mass. 


FEMALE COLLEGES AND INSTITUTES. 


RADFORD ACADEMY, Bradford, Mass. 
BY The oldest Semi Young Ladies in the State. 


Address Miss Anniz E. Jounson, Principal. 101 Zz 


sexes ; 
32m 


etc., 


Vt. For 
ULBERT. 


KINDERGARTEN. 

Miss GarLanp and Miss Waston’s Kindergarten Nor- 
mal Class will begin on Monday, Oct. 29. A thorough 
English education, good general culture, and ability to sing, 
are essential qualifications. Number of students limited. 
None received after the class is formed. Address, 52 
Chestnut Street, Boston. 129 tf 


American Kindergarten, 


And NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL, 
At 44 East Forty-third St., near Madison Ave., NEW YORK. 
Miss E. M. COE, Principal. 


SILICATE. 
SILICATE BOOK SLATE. These celebra- 


ted Slates, for Stats or Leap 
aaupted and extensively used for the last Six Vears by the 
8 of Education in New York, Philadelphia, and 


ers Cc 
BOOK SLATE CO., 191 Falt of Church. 
Catalogues free: Semple 107 
TEACHERS INTRODUCED for all Address 


mer. Educational Union, 131 Broadway, New- 
York. Monthly Reports for School Vacancees. Established 
Send tor Mutual Plan and A splication Form, 


ACADEMY, 
For Young Ladies, 
Franklin, Mass. Accommodatiens superior, charges low. 91 


INSTITUTE, Boston, Mass. 
For Young Ladies. 
Send for catalogue to Rev. Gzo. Gannett, Princ. 51a 
LUILTSIDE HOME for Young Ladies. Small Fam- 
ily School. Address Miss Avge Brewer, Stock- 
123 m 


bridge, Mass. 
ELL SEMINARY ror YOUNG WOMEN 

LiAtburndale, Mass. A home School of excellent advan: 

tages. Address Cuartes C. BRAGDon, Principal. 4622 


PREPARATORY SCHOOLS & 
A SUBURBAN HOME SCHOOL, New Haven. 
Conn.—Rev. Dr. Sugars, Rector,—offers to six boys, 


6 to 11 years old, its advantages well known 24 years past, 
Reopens August 7th. See Reference Circulars. 129 ¢ 


ADAMS ACADEMY, Qui Mass. Founded by 
Prest. John Adams. 


for College in the 

most thorough manner. Address W. Dimmock, LL.D. 

BABRE ACADEMY, B Vt., has two de nts, 
a Classical and Scientific. J. Sraucpine, Principal. 


CRAMBERLAIN INSTITUTE, Randolph, N. Y. 
Well endowed, thorough, pleasant, and homelike. For 
catalogues address J. T. Epwarps, D.D., Princ. 82 az 


HAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 259— ston 
C street, Boston. Classical, Scien Business, Milton 
The different departments, Kindergarten, Preparatery, and 
Upper, accommodate pupils of both sexes from three to 


Special students received in al) 
sections of Upper Department. ™ 


GBREYLOCE INSTITUTE, — South Williamstown, 
Berkshire County, Mass. Established in 1842. 
pares Boys fer College or for the Scientific School. For 
cataloeues address Bunt. F. Mrris A.M., Principal. 


PXGLise AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Prov- 
idence, R.1I. New building, Laboratory, Gymnasium, 
Military Drill; fifteen experienced Teachers. Fits for Bus- 
iness, Scientific Schools, or College. For Catalogue address 
Mowry & Gorr, Principals. 130 tf 


SEMINARY, Sarre, Vi. A first-class 
Boarding School for both sexes. Expenses moderate. 
For catalogue address Henry Priast, Principal. 89 22 


Commercial ev. F. D. BLAKESLER, a 
Principal, East R. L 63 2 


HAmPron Normal and Agricultural Inst., 
Hampton, Va. For the training of Teachers for the 
colored race. Address L. C. ARMSTRONG. 66 2z 


IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, Worces- 
ter, Mass. C. B. Mercar, Superintendent. 56 


L@WwWRENCE ACADEMY, 
Groton, Mass., 

(Founded in 1793), gives a thorough preparation for College, 

for Business, for good Citizenship. Open to both sexes. 

Fall term yr August 22. For particulars, or Catalogue, 

address E. S. Batt, A.M., Principal, or Mites SPAULDING, 

M.D., Sec’y of Trustees. 129 d 


Mstr¢ VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bridge, 
Conn. A pleasant home, with instruction in 
class or private. Address Capt. J. K. Bucxiyn, A.M. 


EW-BRITAIN ee N.) SEMINARY for Young 
Ladies. Address D. N. Camp, Principal. 3 


PEIRCE ACADEMY, Middleboro, Mass. Founded 
1808. For both sexes. Prepares for College, Scientific 
Schools, and Business. Address Gro. H. Corrin, Princ. 


T. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
SS superior advantages for Classical and ‘Scientific train’ 
ing. H. T. Principal. 7O 22 
GERINGFIELD COLL. INSTITUTE, Springfield, 
particulars address 


Mass. For M.C Sressins, A.M. 


ESLEYAN ACADEMY, 
WILBRAHAM, MASS., 
For Ladies and Gentlemen, will open its Fi/ty-third Year 
August 22. Instruction given in the following departments: 
English, Commercial, Scientific, Ccllege-Preparatory, Art, 
and Music. Address for catalogue, etc., ate 
130 Zz Rev. N. Fettows, A.M., Principal. 


EST PENNA. CLASSICAL & SCIENTIFIC 

INSTITUTE. For both sexes. New building for 
Ladies. OQ, ate in each room. Address JONATHAN 
Jonus, A. t. Pleasant, Pa. 123 1 


DEVEREUX’S 
mM BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 
For Young Ladies and Children, 
AT IRVINGTON-ON-HUDSON, 

Will re-open on Monday, September 17, 1877. 
Address Mrs. S. S. Ropes, Irvington-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
ne Mase. 

. Dr. Orville Dewey eld, Mass. 
Rev. Dr, G. D. Wildes, ‘Rector Christ Cha, Riverdale, N.Y. 
. Dr. Rollin Sawyer, Irvington, N. Y. 
Mr John E Williams, Prest. Metropol. Nat. Bank, N. Y. 
Prof. William P. Atkinson, Boston, Mass. 130 
LE WOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautif 
toonian and grounds. Literary and artistic advantages 
superior. Rev. C. V. Spear, Principal. 1242 


THMORE COLLEGE, uuder care of Friends. 
Prest., Swarthmore Delaware Co., Pa. 


9 ARY, West Lebanon, 
ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebs 


N. H. Patronized by half the 
Hiram Orcutt, Principal 13 


ACADEMY, Worcester, Mass. 
Founded 1834. Soeeeagiy equipped. Furnishes best 
of instruction. Address N. Leavenwortn, A.M., Princ. 


W=ST NEWTON nglish and Class. School. 
Address N. T. ALLen, West Newton, Mass. 5122 
ARNER’S Po 


Oe State. fer catalogue. 


KINDERGARTENS. 


HIO CENTRAL NORMAL, MODEL, AND 
Three full 


342% 


or catalogue address JOHW OGDEN or 
tional ‘or ca or | 
Mrs. A. BOGDEN, Worthington, Franklin | 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
For catalogue or information, address, at New Britain, 
I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 


INNESOTA STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
At WINONA. 
Course by ney in Normal Department, two years. 
or 


address 
1122 CHARLES A. MOREY, Principal. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
28 Scnoot St., BOS A 

Smrtu, Director. 

Fer circulars address the Curator, at the School. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
At Wonrcasrer. 
Next entrance examination, July 11 and 12. 
Address E. H. Principal. 55 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, R.I._ 

study two years. AS and Advanced 

special classes of students. Address, for Circular 
or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Principal. 

TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

FRAMINGHAM, MASS, 

Next Term begins Sept. 7. Entrance examination Sept. 6. 
5422 Address, ELLEN HYDE, Principai. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 


Pre. | For catalogues address the Principal, A. G. Bovpen, A.M 


WORMAL SALEM, MASS. 
or adies le 
For catalogues address the Principal, D. B. Hacar, Ph.D) 


W SCHOOL, for 1876. 
"J. W. Dicxrmson, Principal. 


WILLISTON SEMINARY 


At EASTHAMPTON, MASS., 18 miles north of Spring- 
field by rail, prepares for the best Colleges and Scientific 
Schools in the two codrdinate departments—Classical and 
Scientific. 38 graduates last year. Ten Instructors. Tui- 
tion from $60 to $70. Table board from $3.00 to $5.50 
Rooms from to $2.50 to $0.41 per week. A first-class Gym 
nasium attach The 37th year begins Sept 13. Exami- 
nations Sept. 11 and 12. Testimo from teacher re- 
uired. ‘or catalogues, address JAMES MORRIS 
HITON, Ph.D., Principal. 129h 


AUGUST NUMBER NOW READY. 


“Good Times,” 


Our New Monthly Magazine. 
For Day Schools. be devoted to 


taining, amusing, and in- 
structive Dialogues, Recitations, Declamations, and Selec- 
tions; Tableaux, Charades, and Pantomimes; Motion- 
Songs, Marching-Songs, and other musical varieties, for 
Exuisttions and Pusiic Fripays in all grades and classes 


For Sunday Schools. 


ments, Hymns, and Music for Sunpay Scnoot Concerts, 
ANNIVERSARIES, MemoriaL Days, CHRISTMAS New 
Yaar’s, and other Festival occasions. 

It will contain Dia- 


For Mission Bands. tanced 


information on all subjects of Missi interest, both 
Home and Foreign, suited to quarterly annual Mission 
entertainments. 

For Cold Water Armies. 


Temperance ENTERTAINMENTS, in Songs. Recitations, 


and Dialogues. 
For Parlor Pastimes 324 
Amusements, Entertainments, Suggestions, and Plans, of 
the highest order. 
The price of “* Goop Times” will be One Dollar 
or Fifteen Cents single number. ra 
Subscribers, contributors, and friends will address the 
Pubhsher, THOMAS W. BICKNELL, 16 Hawley Street, 
Boston, or the Editor, M. B. C. SLADE, Fall River, Mass. 


"THE MONTHLY READER. 


‘To supply a demand trom our best Primary Teachers 
for reading, cappiemenuey to First Reader, the Monthly 
Reader, beautifully illustrated, carefully graded in syle, and 

ndeome, well-filled pages, is offered to the 


containing 16 ha 
Primary Schools of the country. It has already awakened a 


profound interest. Terms: so cents a year, in advance; 5 

cts. a single number. Sample fora 3-cent stam , 
"Address OHN L. SHOREY, 

art tf Bromfield Street, Boston. _ 

T ACH RS WANTING SITUATIONS 

can » in or by letter, to 

F. B. Snow, Manager of New- d Bureau of Educa- 

tion, 16 Hawley receive ip 


Boston, 
regard to his method of 


eEOo7'n 4 
| 
| 
| 
A . 
supplied. Material, also. for “Books without Words,” 24 
vols, to be made by the children, | — — — 
rovidence. R. The most practical institution af | 
Address 
| 
| | courses in Normai, and Classical. 
ee mmer Kindergarten Training C for Ladies commences | 
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Publisher's Notes. 


On the first page of Tue Journat of this week 
will be found an important announcement of 
Messrs. Scribner, Armstrong & Co., 743 and 745 
Broadw:y. New York. They announce their 
Standard Educational Publications, at “ reduced 
prices” Guyot’s Geog: aphies, Sheidon’s Read 
ers, and Feiter’s Arithmetics are books prepared 
by authors who, as practical teachers, have shown 
the most distynguished ability, and are widely rec- 
ogniz-d as among the best represeniatives of ed- 
ucational text-book makers in the world. 

The publishers have «i-ely supp'«mented the 
work of the authors, by tte most painstaking Care 
in publishing Strong and durable binding, clear 
and attractive type, beautiful and -uggestive ilius- 
trations, all combine to make their school book- 
meet every reasonabl- demand 

The trained and skilltul educator of to day de- 
mands that every feature of excellence shall be 
represented in the text book, sured to all grades 
frum the primary to the academic; and Messr-. 
Scrbner, Armetrong & Co. seck tne needtul ad- 
vice and assistance trum al! >ources, to render 
their buuks cumpiete and perfect. 

They aisu pubdish sume ot the best standard 
bouks of literature, science, ana art, which are 
vaiuable auxi.iaris w the teacher's library. For 
a descriptive catalugue uf their educational and 
other pubsucations, send to the publishers, or 
Gilman H. Tucker, Esq , 23 Hawley street, Bu>- 
ton, Mass. Mr. Tucker is the New-Engiand 
agent for the educational publicatiuns of the 
house, and 1s one uf the abie and cuurteous book 
agents ot whom educators need not be “ instinct 
ively shy.” He will represent the merits of the 
buoks he presents, ia a truthyul and candid man- 
ner. He is always glad to see ali friends of edu- 
cation at his office, where the books of the house 
can be examined. 


D. App.eton & Co. announce a sew series of 
Readets, prepared by W. T. Harris, Supt. of 
Schouls, A. J Rockoff, Supt. of Schools, 
Cleveland, Onw, and Prot. Mark Bailey, of Yale 
College ; also a new American History by G P. 
Quakenbus, LL D., and Mvdel Copy Bouks, 
six numbers, witn siiding cupies, Ali these buuk- 
wili be ready tor the fali schvols. Send to pub 
lishers fur catalogae and prices, or to M. W. 
Hazen, E-q, 22 Hawley street, Buston, who is 
the accumpiished New-England agent tor Apple 
ton’s educational publications. 


We ask our readers to notice the advertisement 
of R birt S Davis & Co. Greenleaf’s New 
Mathematica! Series, and P.rker’s Exercises in 
English Composition. These books have been 
approved by the best educators in the country 
Send to the publishers, 36 Kromficid street, Bos 
ton, fur catalogue and price-list. 


THE route to New York via Providence and the 
Sound steamers Rhode /sland and Massachusetts. 
is most delightful at this season of the year. Leav- 
ing Providence at 7 u’clock in the evening, the scen 
ery of Providence River and Narragansett Bay, 
with the shore and island view, is truly beauritul 
and refreshing. Add to this the comfort and the 
elegance of the steamers, and the opportunity for 
a full night’s sleep on the Sound, and you have ali 
that heart can desire for a summer's trip to New 
York. 


Tue ATLAS HEALTH invented and con- 
structed by Dr. W. A. Knight, of Worcester, 
Mass, is highly commend d as a superior ma- 
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chine. All interested in a progressive means of 
securing p»ysical development, should examine 
this practical method of increasing the strength 
and health of the body. The instructors of Har- | 
vard, Yale, Amherst, Cornell, and the other lead- 
ing colleges, bear strongest testimony to the su- 
periority of Dr. Knight’s Health-Lift. These ma- 
chines seem tou combine all the essentials, and for 
teachers and pupils of American schools would 
setm to be indixpensable. For descriptive car- 
alogue and prices send to Dr. W. A. Knight, 
Worcester, Mass. 


WE would remind our readers of the offer of 
thorough instruction in Drawing, to a limited 
number of private students, draft»men, and teach- 
ers, in the advertisement in anether column, as 
ffering -pecial advantages which it would be well 
not to overlook. 


WHEN an article in general use stands the test 
of a halt of a century without deterioration, a» 
Maynard & Noyes’ ink has, we must conclude that 
it iS a Superior article. 


Happy tidings for nervous s flerers, and those who have 
been dosed, drugged, and quacred Pulvermacherss Elec- 
tric Belts effectually cure premature debility, weakuess and 
decay. Boox and with information worth 
sands, mailed tree, Address PucvermMacnsrR 
Co., New York City. 130 


250 COMPOSITION SUBJECTS. 


New, choice, fra:tical Send 10 cents to Wm E. Buck, 
Supt. of Schools, Mancue- TRR. N. H. 118 


A NEW AND VALUABLE PRACTICAL WORK 


Architects and Builders. 


Also adapted as a° 


circulars. 


TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE. 


Teo PRESIDENTS OF COLLEGES and Super- 
intendents ef Schools. 

A Frexcuman, graduate of the University of France, 
mastering th- French, Ang /ishk, and German languages, and 
well acquainted with Italian and Swedish, desires a situation 
to teach the modern languages in a reputable colleg< or 
school. The applicant has tem years experience: five years 
in the Victoria Anglo-French College, France, and fiye in 
University of Michivan. He is the author of extensively- 
used text-books on the French languave. Rest references. 
Address A Henneguin. University of Michien. 

competent 


Music in Schools. 
A TEACHER of large experience and ful 
to place M sic as a systematic study in schools where 
Musical Notation has never been taught, or where his ser- 
vices may be wanted as Supervisor, or teacher in all grades 
where the study has already been introduce, wil respond to 
appheations. giving references and testimonials. Address 
Music Teacuer, care N. E. Jour. of Education. 130b 


HiGH--CHOOL TEACHER of four years suc- 
cessfu! experience, is open for an engsgement Address 
HiGu-ScHoot Tsacner, Box 57, Amherst, Mass. ox 130b 


A GRADUATE cf Bowdoin Co lege desires a posi:ion 
as Principa! or Instructor iu High School or Academy. 
Two years successful experience. Be-t of testimonials and 
references. Aduress Ai. BERT 50MES, Wiscasset, 129¢ 


A LAWY of two years’ experience in a High School 
desires a pusition «4s Teacher. Is competent to teach 
upils in common English, Drawing and Oil Painting, a!so 
inners in German and Latin. uperior references Ad- 
dress, Mer-1man, 200 Chapel St., New Haven, Ct 


GRADUATE of Harvard College, who has had 
Normal Schoo! training, and a very successful experi- 
ence as High School teacher, desires the Principalship of a 
High Sch ol, or a !’epartment in a Seminary or Academy. 
Superior testimonials and references furnished. Address 
cH*R.” 20 Holyoke St., Ord ambridge, Wass 127d 


ANY FIRST-CLASS UNIVERSITY 
Caw obtain the address of a 
SPECIALIST 1N CHEMISTRY, 

A graduate of one of the first American, and one of the 
most noted German Universities, by applying at this office. 

NEW-ENG. JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
104 tf (2) 16 Hawley street, Boston. 


Comfortable and Cheap Board 


During the Summer, for Teachers, at Teachers’ Res«. 
mkins’ Cove, Rockland County, New York. Send a 
125 


Text-Book for Sciantific Schools and Colleges, 


THEORY OF TRANSVEKSE STRAINS and its 
application in the ‘ onstruction of Buildings, including a 
full di-cus-ien of the theory and construction of Floors, 
beams, Headers, arriage Keams, bridging, Rolled 
Iron Beams. Tubular Iron Girders, Cast-iron Girders, 
Framed Girders, and Roof Trusses, with Tasces. calcu- 
lated and prepared expre sly fr this work. of the di- 
mensions of Floor Beams, Headers and Rolled iron 
Beams; and tables showing results of origival experi- 
ments on the tensile, tranverse, and compressive strength 
of Amer can Woods. By R.G. Hatrigip, Architect. 
1 vol 8vo, numerous plates, cloth ...... ... «... $6.00 


ALSO JUST READY, 


A NEW REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION 
Elements of Analytical Mechanics 


By Pror DeVoison Woop, 
avol. 8vo. Cloth. $3.00. 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
150 15 Astor Place, New York. 
N Found at Last! 
A simple and perfect device for preventing all noise from 
holars’ desks. 
For sample and prices, address 
A. G WHITCOMB, 


SELESS SLATES 


130 tf 


American Institute of Instruction 


VOL. for 1876. 


A few copies of the Volume containing the LECTURES 
and PROCEEDINGS of th- stitute for 1876, can be had 
of Tuos W. 16 Hawley Street, on. Price 
$1.00; sent post paid to any address. 129 


FRED JUENGLING, 


Engraver Wood, 
NO. 30 BOND STREET, 


122 


NEW YORK. 


Bradbury’s Elementary Algebra. 


Wholesale Price, 90c. ; Introdactory, 75c., Exchange. 56c. 


BRADBURY'S ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY AND TRIGONOMETRY. 


Wholesale Price, $1.08; Iutroduction, 90c.; Exchange, 60c. 
ADOPTED FOR ALL THE HIGH SCHOOLS OF THE CITY OF CHICACO, May, '877. 
The Geomerry and Trigonometry are also published each in one volume. 


The above books in the EATON &£ BRADBURY 


lished, af¢ one or both adopted and used in the cities of New England, including the CITY OF BOSTON, aggregating 
more than § of the wtal city population. They contain several new and original features, which specially adapt them | y 


them to the jatest and most approved methods of teaching. 


The part cular attention of educators is invited to these books. Specimen copies sent for examination, on receipt of 
THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, Boston. 


Exchange price. 


MATHEMATICAL SERIES, though recently pub- 


School Music Books. 
The Song-Sheaf, 


A Compiete Etementary Course. 
Sample Copy by Mail, Fifty Cents. 


Happy Hours, 


A popuiar collec:ion ot songs, with a Brief Elementary 
Course, for Schools, Academies &c. 


Samp e by Mail, 
Address the Publishers, 


TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & CO, 


tagtf 758 Broadway, New York. 


Bonnie Lass,” 


By the Author of 


“WOVEN OF MANY THREADS,” 
Svo. Paper. 50 cents. 
For sale by all Bouksellers and Newsmen. 


Cheap Bibles. 


The only place in Boston where all icati of the 
IBLE Socigty are sold Set 


AT COST, 


is at No. 8 Beacon Street, — Deposit assa- 
chusetts Bible Somety. cs 
I E. CUTLER, Agt. 


Patents *x° Silver Medal. 


Two of the best articles ever invented tor Schools have 
recently been patented; viz., an 1NKSTAND for School- 
desks. that opens and shuts without noise; an ERASER 
that will not nick the Blackboard. Both the above are per- 
tect in their operation, and every Schoul in the land should 
be provided with them. Send for circular to H. H. BUR.- 
RINGTON, PROVIDENCE, R. I. Also proprietor of 
the Silver-Medal Blackboards. 

&7~ Samples of the above can be seen at this Office. 


MODELS 


ORTHOGRAPHIC PROJECTION 
TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION. 


Send for Catalogue. 
N. H. EDGERTON, 
118 (2M) PHILADELPHIA. 
A new Monthly 


OOoD TIMES. Magazine, con- 


taining liaiogues, Recit tions, Veclamations, Tabieaux, 
Charades, Pantomimes, &c., &c., &c., tor Day Schools, 
Sunday Schools, Mission Bauds, Culd-water Armies, Parlour 
Geen wf Pari h Dollar per vear; 
t nts singl+ number. Ww. 


Street, Boston; or the Edi 
\. Fall Raver, Mass. 


NUMERAL OARDS. 


Used in the best Pr >choois in Boston. Addr 


mary ess 
id) ANNIE &. WALLCUT. 103 W Springfield S 
or Tuompson, Baown & Co., 23 Howtey Benet 


TS WANTED. 


“Behold! (Luke ii: 10) I bring 
you Glad Tidings of Great Joy which 
shall be To all People.” Our 
new book of Moody’s Sermons and 
"1 Bible Readings is just issued. 


TEACHERS and STUDENTS, 


your vacation can be made to pay you from $50 to $200 per 
month, selling the above. A single agent secured is2 sub- 
scribers in one day. E. B. TREAT, Publisher, 805 Broad- 
way, New York. $22 arc ft 


AGEN 


Te 
A volume of thrilling interest by the eminent biswrian, 
L. P. Brockett, describing the social, political, and 
religious peculiar: es of the Russians and Turks; their 
home life, varied customs. and chu«racteristics, the causes of 
the war. the issue« at stake,—CAristran against Moham- 
medan.—the mighty interests of other nations involved. 
Biographies of Rulers, Statesmen, and Gene*ails. 
Richly rated The dook million« need now. 
Wanted instently 3000 ats on very ‘ibera! terms, 
Address HUBBAKD BROTHERS, Publishers, 
309 Main St. sprit gficld, Mass. 124 


Teachers and Students 


Can be informed how to employ themselves pleasantly and 


profitably 
DURING VACATION, 
by sending their names and address to 
E. M. TAYLOR & CO., 
493 Warhington Street, Boston. 


123 tf 
The full HISTORY of the W1)NDERFUL CAREER of 


MOODY & SANKEY 


In Great Hritain and America. Is the latest, fullest, and 
best. Has double the t of matter. more and better 


i‘lustrations, and is every way superior 744 large pages. 

Price, $2.00 Ke not deceived Buy the best. Agents, 

send for ( irculars with best terms ever heard of. Address, 

H. 8S. GO 'DSPEKED & CO., New York, or ( incinnati, O. 

NOTICE! We have the 

largest and best selling Sta- 

tionery Package in the world. 

It contains 18 sheets of pa- 

per, £8 envelopes, pencil, penholder, golden pen, and a piece 

of valuable Jewelry. ‘ omplete sample package, with elegant 

goid-plated sleeve buttons, and ladies’ fashionable fancy Set, 

nand drops, post-paid, 33 cts packages, with assorted 

jack Si. Solid God Pa‘ent Lever Wath free w all 
KHRIDE & CO., 769 Broadway. N. Y. 

arocies to one. The LLOYD 

COMBINATION. Can be 

used as a Pencil, Penholder 

and Pen, Eraser, Penknife, 

*nvelope Upener Paper Cuter, Rubber, Sewin achine 

Thread Cutter. and for ri) ping seams, cutiing hooks and 

eves. buttons, erasing blots, etc. Size of a common pencil, is 

heavily nickel-plated, and will last a lifetime. Agents are 

coimng money, and say it ix the best sel ing article out Sam- 

ple ‘35 cents; Six for @&. Extraordinary inducements to 


Agents. Send tora sample ha f-dezen, and canvass your 
town BRIDE & Broadway 


169 Broadway, 
RITING Inks, 
UID G WAx, 
he SE Line 
Best Known 
Joseph Gillott’s 
STEEL PENS 


Of the Old Standard Quality. 
Traps Marx, Gillott’ s, | descriptive name 


Warranted. Designating No. 
The well known original and popular Numbers, 
303, 404, 170, 351, 332, 


With most of his other styles, may be had of all dealers. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
91 John Street, NEW YORK. 


KS HE 


co 
PEN. 


ST 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


Bell Founders, troy, N. Y.- 
Their School, Academy, (hurch, and other Bells, are 

widely celebrated for purity, fuliness, and ri of tone. 
Catak gue free. 115 22 


N#®w¥-=¢ ND BUREAU OF EDUCATION 
16 Hawley Street, Roston, 


For circulars and intormation, address F, B. Snow, 


| 
— 
73 Fulton Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
| 
| 
| MostPopular PENS in BSE, 
CS 
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Publishers. 


Publishers. 


Publishers. 


‘IOHN ALLYN, 30 Franklin St., Boston. 


LATIN PROSE through English Idiom ; Rules and 
Exercises on Latin Prose Composition. By E. A. Abbott. 
Edited by Dr. E. R. Humphreys. Specimen copies mailed 
for 60 cts. 

Pennell’s History of Rome, 7s cts. 

Pennell’s History of Greece, 75 cts. 

Pennell’s Latin Subjunctive, 30 cts. 


TRACT SOCIETY, 
(N. E. Branch), BOSTON, 


PUBLISH 


THE TEACHER'S BIBLE, 
Cruden’s Concordance, 


— AND — 


| The Bible Text-Book. 
Also a large list of 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND OTHER BOOKS, 
Tracts, Leaflets, Cards, &c. 


Rev. J. P. KIMBALL, | R. F. CUMMINGS, 
Secretary, Agent, 


mae 23 Franklin Street. 2 


OVELL, ADAM, WESSON & Co. 

764 Broadway, New York. 
Noble Workers : A Book of Examples for Young Men. 
By H. A. Page, author of *‘ Golden Lives,” etc. 1 vol. 


12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
nning Life: A Book for Young Men. By John 
College, 


ulloch, D.D., Principal of St. M it. An- 
drews. From the :4th English edition. Revised. 
judiciously written. 


1 vol. r2mo, cloth, $1. 
ELSON & PHILLIPS, New York, 


Wise books of incentive 
PUBLISH 


International Sunday School Lessons. 


THE BEREAN QUARTERLY 


is new, thorough, practical, concise, suggestive, and 
helpful to both teacher and scholar. Its cost is only 7 cts. a 
quarter, or 25 cts. a year. Send 7 cts. fora specimen num- 
ber, and be convince Address NELSON & PHILLIPS, 
Publishers, 805 Broadway, New York. 126 


OYES, SNOW & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, STATIONERS, 
And General Subscription Agents, 
SCHOOL BOOKS and SCHOOL SUPPLIES 
AT THE LOWEST RATES. 
A Job Lot of Nore Papsgr. good quality, @1 per ream. 
105 2z 138% BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON. 


UTHORS?’ PUB. CO., 27 Bond St., 
Have just published in paper: NEW YORK. 
Gold and Free Baoks. By M. R. Pilon. sth ed. $0.75 
Kgypt Kunis. A Novel. By K. Etheridge. icthed. .35 
the Traveler's Grab Bag. :2thed. . +35 
How to be Beautiful, 2oth ed. (Cloth, . .25 
Maouscript Manual. Howto Prepare MSS. gthed. .10 
The Anti-Biled Shirt Club. (Nearly ready.) . .25 
For sale, with all our publications, 
W. B. CLARKE, 340 Washington St., BOSTON. 


(ILTON BRADLEY & 
\ DPRINGFIELDMASS. 

The Paradise of Childhood: the only complete Kin- 
dergarten Guide, with plates, in the English language. 

LAXTON, REMSEN, 

AND HAFFELFINGER., 


Text-Books Adopted by Harvard. 


THE ELEMENTS OF THEORETICAL AND 
DESCRIPTIVE ASTRONOMY,—for the use of 
Colleges and Academies. By Cuartes J. Wuirs, A.M. 
Numerous a I vol. demi 8vo. Third edition, 


A PRACTICAL, HANDY BOOK of the CON- 
STITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES. By 
Henry FvLanpers, Author of “The Law of Fire Insur- 
ance,” &c. Fourth edition, revised. Cloth, $1.75. 
“No argument would seem to be necessary to prove the 

importauce to the citizens of the United States of an accurate 

a of the theory and practieal character of the Federal 

onstitution. 


OLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER, 
u e 
114 624, 626, 628 Market St., PHILADELPHIA. 


TICK and FITZGERALD, 
18 Ann Stree, NEW YORK, 


ae 


PUBLISH 


Dick’s Recitations and Readings. 
Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4 of this Series now ready. Price, in 
paper covers, 30 cents; in cloth, so cents. 
The best books for School Declamations and Public Read- 
Ings ever issued. 121 Zz 


W J. GILBERT, Publisher, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


ROHRER’S BOOK-KEEPING. 


Primary.......... + $ .so| Lectures $1.00. Key $2.00 

Common School. 1.50] The five books to Teachers 

Counting-house .. 3.00] for examination for $3.50. 
Special terms for introduction. 114 22 


H "Cornhill, BOSTON. 


Sunday Schools su 
Teachers’ Bibles, 


lied with every help. 

nglish and American, all styles, and 
prices from #1.50 to $15.00. 

Teachers’ Reward Cards, Illuminated, English and 
American, very low. 

Select Notes, by Rev. F. N. Petovser and 250 best 
Authors, on Topics, 1877. $1.25. 

Full list mailed on application. 


Leekwoos, BROOKS & CO., 
Publi 381 Washington Street, Boston, 


What is Art? S.G.W. Benjamin. . «+ $.75 
Industrial Art Education, Considered ° 

The Farm-Yard Club of Jotham, . . 3-50 
Student-Life at Harvard, 75 
The Harv Book-Rack, . . . . 1.00 
The Portable Book Case. Send for circular. 


LOTHROP & CO., Boston. 


WIDE AWAKE PLEASURE BOOK. (D.) 
Is now ready. Price $1.50. 

It contains the Winnebasset Girls, by Sopume May; the 
delectable visits of Curt p Marian to the Pepe, the Empress 
Eugenie, General Garibaldi, &c. Both ot these serials are 
fully illustrated, and either of them is worth the price of the 
book Hundreds of other Stories, Sketches, and Poems, by 
our best authors, and two hundred illustrations by favorite 
artists, make it the most delightful and the cheapest book of 
the season. D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, Boston. 
PENMAN 5 HAND-GUIDE. New invention, In- 
™ valuable aid to teachers and pupils Sample joc. Partic- 
viars free. J. D. Horcoms, Box 31, Maliet Creek, Obio, 


ORTER & COATES, 
No. 822 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILA. 
Just Published : 


RECOLLECTIONS OF 


SAMUEL BRECK, 


With Passages from His Note Books, 
(17'71-1862.) 
12mo, Cl. extra, Roxburgh style, Gilt top, Uncut edges, 2. 


Zz vor 


409 


"98 


WIM 


T¥LSOd 


*EO. ROUTLEDGE and SONS, 
416 Broome Street, NEW YORK, 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED : 
Preston Fight. By Harrison Ainsworth. 16mo, bds. $ y 


Morley Ashton. By James Grant..... * 

. M. Jephson. .....--- +--+ 12m0, 100 
The «4 Honor. By Annie Thomas. 1.00 
The S:lent Witness. By Edmund Yates. “* “ 1.00 
Julie de Bourg 16mo, pa. .50 
Cinq-Mars. By A. DeVigny...--.------- 


HE UNITED STATES PUB. CO., 
205 East 12th Street, NEW YORK, 
Want Agents everywhere for the sale of the following books 
by subscription : 

Our First Hundred Years. 1 vol., 1000 pp. Ill. $5.00 
All Round the World. 606 pp. 1000 Illustrs.... 5.00 
Life of Charles Summer. 700 pp---++--+-se+e++ 
Wonders of the World. 500 pp. 1000 Ills...... + 
Jesus. By Rev. C. F. Deems. 700 pp. Ill... 

In the Homes of the Presidents. From Wash- 
ington to Grant. 600 pp. 16 Portraits on Steel... 3.50 


TIBBALS and SONS, 
37 Park Row, NEW YORK. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 

During the SUMMER MONTHS ONLY, we offer our immense 
stock much less than our regular prices. If you 
want any books,—send a (ist to us for prices. 

Yours truly, N. TIBBALS & SONS. 


NIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
19 Murray Street, New York, 
— PUBLISH — 


Gildersleeve’s Latin Series. 
Johnston & Browne’s English Literature. 
DeVere’s French Series. 104 23 


VAN NOSTRAND, 
© 23 Murray & 27 Warren Sts., New York. 


Plattner’s Manual Blowpipe Analysis... 8 5.00 
Weisbach’s Manual Theoret. Mechanics, 10,00 
Pynchon’s Chemical Physics....------- 8.00 
Prescott’s Organic Analysis ...-.------+-- 1.75 


Douglass & Prescott’s Qualit’ve Analysis, 3.50 

Eliot & Storer’s Qualitative Analysis..... 1.50 

McCulloch's Mec cal Theory of Heat, 3.50 
104 2 


Full list of Publications sent on application. 


ILLIAM WOOD & CO. 
Medical Booksellers and Importers, 
27 GREAT JONES ST., NEW YORK, 
Publish the following ScHoot anp Text-Booxs: 


Goold Brown's Series of English Grammars, 
Roscoe's Elemen Chemistry. 
Atkinson’s Ganot’s Physics. 
Lambeart’s Primary Physiology. 
Correspondence solicited. 


R WORTHINGTON 


50 Broadway, New York. 
Ten Years of My Life. By the Princess Felix 
Salm-Salm. Cloth 
Prince of Wales in India. By J. Drew Gay, 
and ite Kindred By Dr 
D an 4 
as oe Tall (author ‘ How to Live Long,’ ete.) Cl. 1. 
Dyer’s History of 
Lathain’s Johnson's Dictionary. New 


Rome. Maps, etc. Cloth... 5.00} | 


OHN WILEY & SONS, 
15 Astor Place, NEW YORK. 


LIST OF 
HEBREW, GREEK, and FOREIGN 


BIBLES, LEXICONS, CONCORDANCES, GRAMMARS, 


Hebrew Bible. - Fep, 8vo. $4.00 
Hebrew Bible by Letters., with English 

Key to Notes. 8vo. SMM hint) 
Hebrew & English Bible, int 


- 
9-75 


“MAKE THE PEOPLE MUSICAL.” 


The attention of all who are trying to 


Baise the Standard of Music in our Educational System 
Is directed to the Series of 


CRADED SINCERS, 


By O. BLACKMAN and E. E. WHITTEMORE. 
Four Books, embracing a carefully graded course from Pri- 
mary and pan fi Classes to High Schools and 
Adult Classes. 


Book |.—Graded Singers. | Graded Singers—Book II. 
To begin singing in Day! Dist. and Interm. Schools 
Ss, primary and Fem. Seminaries. Care- 
It carries pleasantly and/fully graded. Leading points: 


: surely through lower four!Solfeggi, Vocalizing, Time, 
“ 7S The children do not|Singing out of Time (and 
ebrew Bible & Greek Sept., interpaged. ©° | scream where the “Graded|causes). Pieces by Dr. Root, 
“ Seo Singers” are employed.|H. R. Palmer, P. P. Bliss, 
Hebrew French. “ “ Scale is taught viva voce.|/F. W. Root, C. C. Case, &c. 
Hebrew and italian “ “ oo | Pree a5 cts.; $2.40 perdoz. |Price, so cts. ; $4.80 per dor. 
Hebrew and Spanish “ 6.00 
Hebrew and Portuguese Bible, “ “ 6.00 Graded Singers—Book lil. | Book IV.—Graded Singers. 
choot and English ate, and other Schools,|A graded selection of music 
Hebrew and English Psalms, parallel cols. 1.75 | Whether graded or not. Part/|for the General Singing Class. 


Hebrew Concordance, new. 4t0, - - ~- 
Hebrew Concordance,Englishman’s. 2 vol. 8vo. 


Hebrew Concerdance, Pick’s. Small 4to, 10.00 
Hebrew New Testament, Greenfield. %vo. ~- 2.50 
Hebrew New Testament. Fcp. 8vo. - 
Proper Names of Old Testament. 4to, - 6,00 
Prophecy of Joel in Hebrew. Fep. 8vo, ~- 1.00 


Prepaid, on the receipt of the price, by mail or express. 
*,* Full list gratis. 130 


One of this book is a compre-| 
This is the 


Prominent points in the mat- 
ter of grading: ist. Gradual 
progression; 20. Dividing 
the work inte parts. Some 
iof the features of this book : 
Sicut- Intervar 
Worx, A Granp Lot or 
Music, Goldbeck, Root, 
Bliss, Palmer, Butterfield, 
and others. Copious selec- 


hensive review. 

ever issued for Fr- 
male Seminaries, ec. Con- 
tain a grand selection of Cho- 
ruses, Tri etc.. such as 
* Lift Thine Eyes,” “ Forest 
Angels,”’ *‘ Class Farewell.”’ 
May pieces by Dudley Buck, 


NEW TEXT-BOOKS 


AN ELEMENTARY COURSE OF OIVIL EN- 
GINEERING. For the use of Cadets of the United 


u- 
In this volume is given, in a concise form, the.ganeral 
principles of Civil Engineering, and many formule in con- 
stant use among Engineers of standing in the profession. 
ALSO RECENTLY PUBLISHED, 

A TREATISE ON CIVIL ENGINEERING. 
Prof. D. H. MAHAN. A new and revised edition, 
large additions and many new Plates. Edited by Prof. 
De Volson Wood, of Stevens Polytechnic Institute. 
vol. 8vo, cloth 5 oo 

Published and for sale hy 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
15 Astor Place, N. ¥. 
*,* A copy of any ef our publications for examination, 
with reference to introduction, will be supplied to 
and teachers at one-third discount, and will be mailed and 
prepaid on the receipt of the money. 130 


GRAMMAR SIMPLIFIED. 


A Work for every School Room and every 
Teacher’s Study. 


An Analytic Grammatical Chart of the 
English Language. Py Prof. J. DeRHAM, 
of Christian College, Santa Rose, California. 


The author is a live practical teacher, and for years 
has been connected with the educational interests of the East 
Pierce” fied wha pils call “the dry 

so simpli t many 
study’ Grammar, that its principles ge readily understood 
and applied. The Chart in no way will supplant other 
works embracing a or all of the subjects presented in 
the Analyses, but will become a most valuable a in 
the study of each subject. 

The Chart embraces: 1. A brief Analysis of Orthoepy; 
2. Of Orthography ; 3. Of Etymology; 4. Of Syntax; 5. 
Prosody}; 6. Abalyss of Elocution; 7 Analysis of Logic. 

The subjects of Orthography, Etymology, Syntax, and 
Prosody, as presented in our works on grammar, are anal- 
yzed, so as to present readily to the eye each division. The 
Analysis of the subject of Elocutipn, which embraces 
ing and speaking, wi!] be found to be iporouatly practical to 
those teachers who wish to prosecute the study to the fullest 
extent in public or in private schools. 

The subject of Logic, which is so little studied, yet of so 
frequent use, is completely analyzed, and the arrangement of 
true and false rensoning will be found invaluable to every 
teacher and pupil. In fact, the Analysis of the subject of 
Logic alone is well worth the price of the Chart, which is 
$3.50 per copy for the First Edition, which is now ready. 
The Chart is printed on both sides on fine ma paper, pre 
pared Gapronsty | for the work, the size being 48 by 60 inches, 
rounted on rollers, and in most beautiful styles; 
bound with cloth and hangings. 

Agents wanted for this valuable work in every county in 


the United States. Address 
JUDGE DERHAM, Santa Rosa, Cal. ; 


S. W. DERHAM, Table Grove, 
General Agent. 


MOTHER GOOSE. 


A new fairy play for Sabbath 
schools and public schoqls, with 
easy music for young voices. The 
new book alxo contains Original 
Reci Music, Motion 
Songs, &c., for the school-room. 

t-paid to mv address. 
wie G N. BORDMAN, 
Melrose, Mass. 
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Palmer, Dr. Root, and 

Mendelssohn, 'tions from Beethoven, Men- 

Abt, oa Auber, Verdi,|delssohn, Handel, Mozart, 

Costa, etc. Price, 75 cents ;|Verdi, Costa, Abt, etc. Price 
$7.20 per 1.00; $9 60 per doz. 


1330 JOHN CHUROH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


THE SEASIDE LIBRARY. 
Choice Books no longer for the few only. ‘The best standard 
Novels within the reach of every one. Books usually sold 
from $1 to $3, given = ed and unabridged) tor 10 
and 20 cents, [D, No. ; 8; single No.) Cts. 
1. Bast Lyfine. By Mrs. Henry Weod.....-.-.- (d) 20 
2. John ttalifax, Gentleman. ByMiss Muloch(d) 20 
3. Jame Eyre. By Charlotte Bronté........---- (d) 20 


4 A Woman-hater. Chas Reade’s new nov |. (a) 20 
5. The Black-Indies. Jules Verne’s last, new. (» 
6. Last Days of Pom ps hog E. B. Lytton. (8 
am Bede. By e (d 
The Arundel Motto. By Mary Cecil Hay... (s 
9. Old ddeltén’s Monéy. By Mary C. Hay. (# 
10. The Woman in White. By Wilkie Collins. ‘g 
at. The Mill on the Floss. B George Eliot.... (d 
12. The American Senator. By Anth.Trollope. (d) 20 
13. A Princess of William Black.... (d) 20 
14. The Dead Secret. kie Collins.......- 
15. Romola. By Georg liot. 
16. The English at the North Pole. “) 
17. Hidden Perils. By Mary Cecil 
iB. Barbara’s History. By Amelia B. Edwards. (d) 20 
19. A Terrible Temptation. By Charles Reade. 3 10 
20. Old Curiosity Shop. By Charles Dickens... (a) 20 
For sale by all ksellers and Newsdealers, or sent post- 
GEORGE MUNRO, Publisher, 
P. O. Box 5657.) 21, 23, and a5 Vandewater St, N. Y. 
VINETA, 
The Phantom City. 
By the Author of ‘‘ Good Luck,’’ &o. 
VOL. Ill. of THE COBWEB SERIES, 
« story cannot fail to interest, and is one of the purest 
in FEL we have ever read.”” —Beni/ey’s Book- Buyer. 
“Itisa with a great deal of plot, and is capitally put 
together.” —New York Tribune. 
Other Vols. of the Series Recently Issued; 
“ SIDONIE,” by A. Daudet. 
“FIRST LOVE IS BEST,” by Gail Hamilton. 


IN PRESS: 

“ JACK,” by the Author of “ Sidonie.” 

“FORBIDDEN FRUIT,” by Hacxtanper, the 
* German Dickens.” 

Each Vol. Cloth, Unique Style, $1.50. 
BOSTON: ESTES & LAURIAT. 
For sale by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 1304 
“* Indispensable the Libr Clergyman, Lawyer, 
Physician, Biter, Teacher, Student, and all of any 
ing in life dasive hnowledge.”” 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA: 


The American Reprint--Ninth Edition. 


Th ibutors are 
thinkers and writers ol:the ent and of the past. 
This issue is the Ninth revision in the space of over 100 


years since its ince and this reprint,—a in every 
yertcular of the British editjon,—is the best and cheapest 
work ever offered to the American : 

The articles are written in a most attractive style, and the 
quantity of matter in each volume is ome-thi greater per 


vings on stee 
it. 
octa 
issued at the rate of three a year. 
Price per Volume, Cloth Binding, $5.00. 
Sold only by Subscription. For specimen pages, apply to 
the 
M. STODDART & CO., 
123 Chestnut St., Philadel phia. 


five 
be 


A DAY at home. Agents wanted. Outfit and 


| | 
_ 
States Military Academy. By J B. Wester, Pro- 
> 
“Ms 
Holmes Headers, History, and Grammars, 


NEW-ENGLAND J¥QURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Publishers. 


Publishers. 


PA 


Publishers. 


Publishers. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 549 & 551 Broadway, N.Y. 
ANNOUNCEMENT—Ready Aug. 1, 1877. 
1. A New ‘‘ American History ”” of 324 pages. 36 Colored Maps. Mag- 


nificent [ilustrations. 
2. A New Latin Reader. 


Interesting as a Novel, 
A COMPLETE ONE-YEAR’s CouRSE. 


This remarkable book cannot fail to increase the already great popularity of Harxwess’s Latin GramMar, which is 
now the standard in the leading Colleges and Preparatory Schools in the United States. 
The Introductery Latin Books, adapted to new Grammar, and Cicero's Orations with specia} 


Dictionary, just received. 


3. New-England Edition of Cornell’s Geography. 
With clear and accurate Maps, beautiful IJlustrations, and valuable descriptive matter. The best Geography 


published. See it, and judge for yourself. 


4. Quackenbos’s Language Lessons 
Is rapidly winning its way into Public Schoels. The History of the World, by J. D. Quacxensos, M.D., is 
a successful attempt to give, in a year’s course, a brief Outline of History. 


For examination, with a view to introduction, the above books sent as follows: American History, 6octs. 
cts.; N. E. edition of Cornell, 60 cts.; Language Lessons, 30 cts.; History of the World, 75 cts. 


Latin Reader, 60 


; New 


Catalogues free. Address 


Cc. E. LANE, 
447 State Street, Chicago, 


M. W. HAZEN, 


22 Hawley Street, Boston, 
General Agent for New Eng. 


th SHEPARD, Boston. 

ART OF PROJECTING. 

A Manual of Experimentation in Physics, Chemistry, and 
Natural History, with the Porte Lumiere and Magic 
Lantern. By Prof E. A. Doragar, Tufts College. 


With numerous Illustrations. 12mo, cloth. $1.so. 
possessor of a Porte Lumi agic Lantern, 

other Apparatus, will find this book of incalculable service in 
illustrating almost every department of natural science. 
directions for making temporary apparatus are worth many 
times the price of the book. 

Yount portion of the work has already appeared in the ¥. Z. 


‘ournal of Education. 

Copies furnished to Teachers for examination, post- 
pail 
56 


on receipt of $1.50. Catalogue mailed free. 
LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 
41-45 Franklin St., BOSTON. 
ACMILLAN and CO.’S 
SERIES OF 

Scientific Text-Books. 
Huxley's Lessons in Elem. Physiology... ..$1.50 
Huxley & Martin’s Elementary Biology.... 2.00 
Roscoe’s Lessons in Element. Chemistry... 1.50 
Jones’s Junior Course of Pract. Chemistry, 1.25 
Jevon’s Elementary Lessons in Logic...... 1.25 


General Agent for the West. 
A. S. BARNES & CO., 
Publishers of the 
National Series of Standard Text-Books, 
Comprising over Volumes. 
The National Teachers’ Library. 


Strictly professional books for Teachers. 


The National Teachers’ 
$1.00 per annum. free for Teachers. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTI VE CATALOGUE. 


WAREHOUSE, 
111 and 113 William Street, NEW YORK. 


General Agent for New England, 
H. M. CABLE, 32 Bromfield St., Boston: 


H. BUTLER & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., 


Peblish the follewing 
APPROVED SCHOOL BOOKS: 


Coppee’s Logic and Rhetoric. 
Smith’s English Grammar; &c, &c, &c. 


New-England Agents: RE, 


62 Westminster Street, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


LARK & MAYNARD, New York. 


NOW READY, 


HIGHER LESSONS IN ENGLISH, 


By the Authors of ~ 
“Graded Lessons in English.” 


A sample copy sent to Teachers for 40 Cents. 


CLARK & MAYNARD, | 
5 Barclay St, New York. 


BRAM BROWN, Agt., T.T. BAILEY, Ag, 
56 Madison St., Chicago. 20 Cornhill, Bosten. 
PERTHWAIT & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


New Editions for 1877. 


REDUCED PRICES! 
Warren’s New Geographies. 


in Change 
MES A. “re New-England Agent 
NEY, Brattle-St., 
Grand-St., N. y.| 
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OBERT S. DAVIS & CO., 
86 BROMPIELD ST., BOSTON. 


PUBLISHERS OF 
Greenleaf's Mathematical Series. : 
Gilbert's Graded Test Speller. 

Parker’s Bxercises in Eng. Composition. 
Independent Hand-book of Mental Arith. 


OLLINS & BROTHER, 
Publishers, 414 Broadway, NEW YORK, 


Will mail to Teachers on receipt of price :— 


UNDERGAILL’S NEW TABLE BOOK. 

The Arithmetical Primer, or New Table Book. By 
Danret C. UNDERHILL. 36 pp., 18mo. Paper, 4 cts.; 
half-bound. $ .08 


ADAMS'S NEW ARITHMETIC. 
Revised edition. By Dang. Apams, M.D. 12mo. .65 


ADAMS’S IMPROVED ARITHMETIC. 

An improved edition of Apams’s New Arithmetic (first 

in rewritten in a style much conde 
Damiet Apams, M.D. ramo.. .65 


ADAMS'S EKEYS TO REVISED AND 


IMPROVED ARITHMETICS. 
12mo, cloth, each. 


(, & HEATH, Boston. 


of English Grammar. 


phies. 
Hudson's Pamphlets of Shakesp., &c. 
Allen & Greenough’s Latin Course. pay 
Goodwin’ sGrk.Gr. Harvard Ex. Papers (’76). 
usic, Wheeler's Trigonometry. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, NEW YORK. 


my for High Schools, Academies, and 


"Popular Books! PRICES REDUCED. 


Orton's Comparative Zoology $1.80 
Autenrieth’s Homeric Dictionary lec 1.10 
Student’s Smaller Classical Dictionary...... 1.25 
Nordhoff’s for Young Americans... .75 
French Princ —Parts | 
Student's Me e's Rome. 
Green's Short Hist. of the E lish ‘People.. 
Duff's Common School Book-keeping......-. 
Student's Cox’s History of Greece...........- 1.25 
Hooker's Chemistry vot Algebra 1,00 

is’s ta o ra (revised)... 

Very favorable terms for havdheteen. 


104 22 41 Sc, St, BOSTON, Mess. 


Stewart's Lessons in Element. Physics.... 1.50 
Lockyer’s Element. Lessons in Astronomy, 1.75 
Mra. Fawcett’s Polit. Econ. for 1.00 
Mivart’s Lessons in Element. Anatomy.... 2.00 


Macmillan & Co.'s Catalogue 


Sent free il 
by mail ICMILLAN & CO., 
22 Bond Street, NEW YORK. 


Publishers of 
Payson, Dunton & & Scribner's 
and. Bhort Ont Course. 
Dinsmore’s Graded Spel spalling Bianks. 
Patterson’s Complete Books, 
Rolfe & Gillet’s Cambridge Course of Physics. 
Wilson’s Punctuation. 
Box 4374 
Gen’l New-England A EW YOR 
304 25 
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Pa D. & 8.’s Trac 
Crosby's Greek 
Correspondence solici 
A. S. MANSON, 32 eld St., Boston. 


New-England Educational Agency 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO.’s 
PUBLICATIONS. 


The National Standard Text-Books: 
Guyot’s hies, 


Sheldon’s Read map 
Felter's Arithmetics, 
Cooley's Physics. 


The| GUYO7"S GEOGRAPHICAL WORKS THE 


BEST IN THE WORLD. 
They received THE PIRST PRIZE MEDAL in the 
Vienna Exposition of 1873. 
For information and terms of introduction, call upon or 


address 
GILMAN H. TUCKER, Agent, 


23 Hawley 8t., BOSTON. 


AINTOR BROS., MERRILL & CO. 
758 Broadway, New York, 
PUBLISHERS OF 


The Franklin Series of Readers. 

By George S. Hillard and L. J. Campbell 
The Analytical Readers. 

By Richard Edwards and J. Russell Webb. 


MacVicar’s Arithmetics. 

By Malcolm MacVicar. 
Concise the U. 8. 

L. J. Campbell. 
rich’s History of United mates. 
harles A. Goodrich and W. H. Seavey. 
Bartley’s School Records, 
By J. C. Bartley. 

(Music.) 

y E. C. Phelps and L. F. Lewis. 


The Class Word-Speller. By Mortimer A. Warren. 
Klisworth System of and Book. 
keeping. By H. W. Eliswort 
For full list, and particulars, address the Petes o 
WM. WARE & CO., 47 Franklin St., BOSTO 


BROWN & CO., 
23 Hawley St, BOSTON, MASS. 
PUBLISHERS OF 
Eaton & Bradbury Mathematical Series. 
Eaton’s Primary Arithmetic, 
Eaton’s Elements of Arithmetic, 
Eaton’s Common School Arithmetic, 
Bradbury's Elements of Algebra, 
Baadbury’s Elements of Geometry & Trigonom., 
Eaton's Iatellectual Arithmetic, 


Eaton's High School Arithmetic, 
Bradbury's University Geometry. 
Descriptive Catalogue of above and other valuable School 
Books, with terms for introduction, sent on application. 
THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 23 Hawley St., Boston. 


POTTER, AINSWORTH and CO. 
NEW YORE, 

Hanson’s Latin Ga 
Magill’s French Course. 

on application. 

POTTER, & CO., 

PRANG & CO., 

* Art and Educational Publishers, 


47 Franklin St., BOSTON, 


Publishers of the system of Industrial Drawing pre 
pared for public schools by Pror. WALTER SMITH, genera) 
supervisor of Drawing in the Boston Public Schools, and 
State Director of Art-Education in Massachusetts. 
The American Drawing Models for the use of com 
mon schools, drawing classes, and schools of art and science. 

Drawing Materials. 

Prang’s Reward-of-Merit Cards. 

Prang’s Natural History Series. For schools and 
families. Animals and plants represented in their natura) 


ENRY HOLT & CO. 
25 Bond 8t., NEW YORK. 


Jost Published : 
BAIN’S GRAMMAR AS BEARING ON 


Previously published and introduced in Boston. &c. : 
BAIN’S GLIsH GRAMMAR 
on @ Logical Method.......... 45 cts. Key 
"Send for new Descriptive Catalogue, 
reduced prices. 


URD & HOUGHTON, New York, 
H. 0. HOUGHTON & 00, Boston, 
Prof. E. A. Andrews’ Series of Latin Books. 
Warren Colburn’s Intellectual Arithmetic. 
Pickering’s Element# of Physical Manipulation. 
ons 0 cke 
Macaulay, Bacon, and Carlyle. 
Konight’s American Dictionary. 
Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible. 
Send for a Catalogue. 


“45 
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SON BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 


NEW YORK, 
Publish 


Robinson’s Shorter Course in Mathematics; 
Townsend's Shorter Course in Government; 
White's Progressive Art Studies ; 
oton’s Outlines of History; 
a on’s Word Book Series; 

| § Geological Story; 


GEO. B. DAMON, 


For information, address the Publishers, » 


PUTNAM’S SONS, 
NEW YORK, 


s German for Students. 
Series of Atlases (14 715c. to $14, 
van ence vo. 
Putnam’s World’s 
Hill’s True Order of 8 es, 81.25. 
Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Zsthetics, and Logic. 


Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application. 


& COMPANY 
NEW YORK, 
Publish the following new and attractive School Books: 
s Arithmetics, 
full Common School course in two books.) 
oimsy" s Algebras and Higher Mathematics, 
Patterson’s Spellers. 
Colten’s New Geo phies. 
Lossing’s Outline History. 
Hooker's New Physiology: 
Alden’s Science of, Government. 
Haven’s and Wayland’s Intellectual and Moral 
Philosophies. 
Keetel’s French Course, &c. 


Introductory Prices greatly reduced. 


Agent for New England, 
114 22 41 Franklin Street, Boston. 


Seavey’s Goodrich’s Histo or the 
Campbell's Con of the U. 
History. 


Edwards’ Outlines of E 
solicited. 


ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., 


Successors to Witson, Hinxix & Co., 
Cincinnati and New York. 


Eclectic 
Educational 
Series. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


NOW READY: An Improved Edition of 
HOW TO TEACH. A Manual 

Methods for Graded Course of Instruction; embracing the 
subjects usually pursued in Primary, Intermediate, Gram- 
mar, and High Schools; also, Suggestions relative to Disci- 
pline and School Management, For the use of Teachers. 
By HENRY KIDDLE, A. M., City Supt. of Public In- 
struction, New York ; and THOMAS F. HARRISON, 
N. A. CALKINS, Assistants. 1amo, cloth, 276 pp. Sam- 
ple copy for examination, by mail, post-paid, on re-ceipt of 
$1.00. 


NEARLY READY: 

BARTHOLOMEW’S CAESAR. Caesar's 
Commentaries on the Gallic War. By G. K. BARTHOL- 
OMEW, A.M., author of “‘ Latin Grammar” and “ Latin 
Gra@ual.”” The seven books complete. Vocabulary, double- 
page Map of Gaul and smaller sketch-maps. One volume, 
12mo, cloth, 400 pp. Price: ‘Introduction,’ 75 cts. ; ‘Ex- 
change,’ 55 cts. ; ‘Sample Copy,’ 75 cts. 


NEARLY READY: 


THALHEIMER’S General HISTORY. 
Outlines of the World’s History. Carefully condensed from 
Thalheimer’s Ancient and Mediaval and Modern Histories. 
By M. E. THALHEIMER, M.A., formerly Teacher of 
History in Packer Collegiate Institute. Numerous illustra- 
tions. 12mo, cloth, 340 pp. Price: ‘ Introduction,’ $1.00; 
‘Exchange,’ 75 cts.; ‘Sample Copy,’ $1.00. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., 
Cincinnati and New York, 
Successors to Wilson, Hinkle & Co. 


W. TEWKSBURY, 
New England Agent, 


No. 3 School Street, BOSTON. 129 


; 
| : 
Goodwin's New Greek Reader. 
Goodwin's Anabasis (4 Books). 
Geometry, by G. A. Wentworth, Exeter (June). 
Mitchell's New Series of Geographies. 
New American Readers and Spellers. 
Butler’s Pictorial History of the United States. = 
Oxford’s Speakers. Tenney’s Geology. 
Scholar’s Companion. Sargent’s Etymology. 
| 
| 
colors, and arranged for instruction with object-lessons. ential 
Prang’s American Chromos. 55 
1.40 
| 
Monroe’s Readers and Spellers. 
Hagar’s Mathematical Series. | 
Greene’s Language Series. 
For terms address W. H. FAUNUE, 
=| VVILLIAM WARE & CO., 
Buocessors to BREWER & TILESTON, 
| = 47 Prantite Streat, BOSTON. 
‘o's Geographies; — Walton’s Ariths.; Walton & Cogswell’s Probs.; 
Botanies; Hill's Geometries ; Eliot’s History of U. 8.; 
For] ew-England States address 
4 


